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He SAYSé No wage is too high if the worker ali 


earns it. Five cents an hour is too mca: 
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high if the worker doesn’t earn it.” ¥ 
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ECAUSE he is a friend of labor, Henry Wallace realizes every wou 


must earn his pay and earn his right to a job by efficient producg# : 
bach 
Ton 
to improve their efficiency—and so constantly reduce the cost of © 
V1 
they make. That means more and more people could afford and wor 


. Baport 
buy what they make. That means more and better jobs—and it i: Der 


When workers listen to sound facts like these, they constantly 


only way more and better jobs can be provided. 4 L 
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The responsibility for jobs rests squarely with the worker to pri = 


efficiently, with the manager to provide machine tools that make it @P'°! 
Som 


sible, and with government to cooperate with both. Every manager wi A 
thes 

agree with Henry Wallace that ‘No wage is too high if the worker earn yt; 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


RUMAN’S TEST 


This year will pose a test of Presi- 
ent Truman’s strength in Congress and 
the country. Riding the crest of 
ictory, Truman was bound to slip in 
opular esteem as the war's aftermath 
f troubles piled up, and he has suffered 
ecifically asad af oer him to be 
conservative at heart—few have been 
clined to take seriously his espousal of 
easures that support rather than re- 
eat from New Deal principles. 
At the year’s beginning the outlook 
dismal. But if strikes abate, if jobs 
gre plentiful, if stores are well stocked, 
nd prices are within reason—if, in the 
iain, people have cause to be cheerful 
Qather than in the dumps—Truman’s 
tock will pick up again, and the chances 
re that popular satisfaction will be re- 
ected in the congressional elections 
ext November. 


ut of the Pigeonholes 


Truman can expect somewhat greater 
backing by the Democratic majorities in 
Yongress than he has had so far. With 
he elections ahead, more Democrats 
will tend to rally behind him, and to 
work more closely together. More im- 
vortant than the lessening number of 
Yemocrats voting with Republicans is 
# greater disposition on the part of 
congressional committees to bring the 
#President’s proposals, which, generally 
Mspeaking, comprise his “high prosperity’ 
@program, out of the pigeonholes and do 
Msomething about them. 

An attempt to predict the outcome of 
these proposals individually would be 
futile. The record, on the whole, will 
Snot be remarkable, but it will carry 
‘labels which the multi-colored Demo- 
“4cratic Party can use in its campaign to 
}maintain, and possibly increase, its ma- 
Fiorities in the House and Senate. 


Bost 


/ TRAVEL IS COMMUTING 


As far as the tax law is concerned, a 
commuter is a commuter whether he 
shoehorns himself into the 8:13 or rides 
all night in a Pullman. So said the Su- 
preme Court this week when it upheld 
a decision of the U. S. Tax Court ruling 
out deduction of traveling expenses by a 
railroad lawyer who lived in Jackson, 
Miss., and worked in Mobile, Ala. 

Justice Rutledge, dissenting, took a 
poke at tax law in general in terms that 
will hearten many a taxpayer. “By find- 
ing inequity where Congress has said 
none exists, by construing ‘commuter’ 
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to cover long distance irregular travel, 
and by conjuring from the statutory 
setting a meaning at odds with the 
plain wording of the clause, the govern- 
ment makes over understandable, ordi- 
nary English into highly technical tax 
jargon. 


STEEL STRIKE “CERTAIN” 


Opinion in Washington is divided on 
whether there will be a steel strike, but 
officials immediately concerned don’t 
believe President Truman's appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding panel (page 95) 
will prevent at least a demonstration 
strike. ‘They don’t see how Philip Mur- 
ray, C1.0.U.S.W. president, previ- 
ously on record as vigorously opposed 
to the fact-finding proposition, both in- 
trinsically and as a stalling device, can 
save face otherwise. Beyond that is the 
fact the steel panel has until Feb. 10 to 
report, which is 27 days beyond the 
steelworkers’ present Jan. 14 strike date. 


CENSUS FUNDS PARED 


As expected (BW —Dec.29’45,p76), 
the Census Bureau’s request to Con- 
gress for $3,250,000 to finance an 
elaborate program of business statistics 
didn’t quite make the grade. But Con- 
gress in its closing days did supply 
$2,435,000—a fairly generous figure 
considering congressional feeling about 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace—and an omen that in fiscal 1947 
the Census Bureau may get just about 
everything it asks for. 

The Census Bureau now has enough 
cash for the rest of fiscal 1946 to begin 
work on a sample census of popula- 
tion, to improve its business and indus 
trial statistics, and to restore export- 
import shipping data to a prewar basis. 
But two important projects were 
knocked out by Congress: a survey of 
consumer income, and improved labor 
force statistics showing employment 
and unemployment by areas. 


SWPC CHORES SPLIT UP 


By executive order, President Tru- 
man has abolished Maury Maverick’s 
Smaller War Plants Corp. as of Jan. 28 
and transferred its functions to two 
old-line agencies. Maverick, just back 
from a Pacific junket, probably will get 
another berth soon. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


gets SWPC’s surplus-disposal activity 
and lending powers, including a cut 
rently authorized fund of $200,000,0' 
to speed reconversion of small ente: 
prises. ‘The Commerce Dept. gets the 
remaining functions, including prion 
ties, the technical advisory service, and 
the issuance of bimonthly 
Congress on the condition of small 
business. 

For the Commerce Dept., the acqui 
sition 1s a curtain-raiscr for reorganiza 
tion of the entire Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce (BW —Dec.5’45, 
p7). The bureau will be split into three 
major parts; foreign trade will be headed 
up by Arthur Paul, now a special assist 
ant to Secretary Henry Wallace; domes 
tic affairs will go to the present chief 
of the bureau, Amos Tavlor, who will 
stay on despite rumors of resignation; 
and small business activities, for which 
Wallace is still hunting a head man 


reports to 


ORACLE RETIRES 


The Civilian Production Administra 
tion, temporarily at least, has gone out 
of the business of forecasting the out 
put of civilian goods. : 

The reason goes back to November, 
when CPA released a reconversion ™ 
port based primarily on data supplied by 
manufacturers forecasting from three to 
nine months ahead. CPA warned, at 
that time, that the rosy estimates wer 
premised on industrial peace and an un 
interrupted supply of materials and 
components. But the warning was ig- 
nored and CPA has been kept embarrass 
ingly busy explaining why consumer's 
goods aren’t coming through as “‘pre- 


dicted.” 


CPA POLICEMEN STAY 


Despite the closing of field offices for 
handling priorities applications (BW 
Dec.22’45,p5), the Civilian Production 
Administration is continuing its coun 
try-wide compliance staff to police in 
ventories of materials in short supply 
However, the staff has been reduced to 
about 350 persons as compared with 
some 600 prior to V-E Day. 


NEGROES LIKE ARMY 


The Army is beginning to worry 
because, on the basis of total popula- 
tion, the proportion of Negro reenlist- 
ments is running considerably ahead of 
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This welcoming committee ... mild weather and 
the Southern Railway System .. . is on hand to 
give a warm greeting to every new industry com- 
ing to live in the South, and to help pave the way 
to more profitable production and distribution. 
Here, in the South... as many new industries 
have already discovered . . . the mild weather 
offers savings in plant construction, maintenance 
and fuel costs. It also permits out-of-door opera- 
tions and uninterrupted year-round production. 
Here, too, the Southern Railway System offers 
efficient, dependable, economical, mass transpor- 
tation service for all kinds of freight... bringing 
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supplies and materials to factory doors... and 
taking finished products to ports and to consum- 
ing and distribution centers. 

Moreover, the progressive Southland is a big 
market in itself... and it has unlimited raw 
materials, an ample reservoir of skilled workers, 
and abundant low-cost power and fuel. 

Yes, you'll find a warm welcome, and plant 
locations geared to broader opportunities, if you 


“Look Ahead ... Look South!” 


Crwee?T F. Ree ernns 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued 


vhite, and because the majority of 
hem are asking for overseas service. 

While the higher standard of living 
vhich the Army provides by compari- 
on with what is within reach of many 
egro civilians is sufficient to account 
or the trend, the desire for overseas 
service brings in a noneconomic fac- 
or. Obviously the attraction of such 
ervice lies in the comparative freedom 
pf social life which the Negro can en- 
ov abroad. That, to the military mind, 
noses a difficult disciplinary problem. 

Incomplete figures reveal that 47,- 
63 Negroes and 305,000 whites had 
signed up as of Dec. 7. Peak Negro 
enrollment in the Army was 702,578 
pn July 1, 1945, out of a total Army 
strength of 8,266,000. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


A destructive force more hideous, if 
ess spectacular, than the atomic bomb 
as ready for use by the War Dept. 
when the war ended, and may well be 
heaply developed by small countries, 
according to a formal report handed 
o the Secretary of War this week by 
eorge W. Merck, special consultant 
mon biological warfare. 

Rumors that the U. S. was prepared 
o wipe out half of Japan’s rice crop 
by airborne poison dusts are borne out 
by the announcement. Airborne dis- 
-ase-producing agents, mass production 
of micro-organisms, and studies of the 
-ffect on seat life of 1,000 chemicals 
were only a part of the work secretly 
arried on at Camp Detrick, Frederick, 
Id. 


CHAIN STORE INQUIRY 


Rep. Wright Patman, chairman of 
the House Small Business Committee, 
is — the stage for another investi- 
gation of chain stores. ‘The ‘Texas Dem- 
ocrat, who rode to fame on his first 

@crusade against the chains a decade 
ago, is going to put the proposal be- 
fore his committee when it meets after 
the holidays. 

“I don’t see how we can help small 
business,” Patman snaps, “without 
looking into the competitors who are 
trying to put them out of business.” 


OPA BLAMES DEALERS 


While a number of lumber dealers 
are screaming that OPA is dilly-dallying 
on certain price readjustments that are 
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clearly justified, reports are heard that 
the dealers themselves must share part 
of the blame. OPA won't revamp the 
existing price structure of lumber prod- 
ucts, until it examines the dealer's cost 
data—which are proving exceedingly 
slow in coming. 

What with the current black market 
in lumber, cost statistics of some deal- 
ers are said to be completely “snafu.” 


MIDDLE-ROAD HARMONY 


The socio-economic views of Robert 
M. Bissel, who has moved from the 
War Shipping Administration into the 
Office of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version as top economist, are admittedly 
to the left of the National Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers but to the night of those of 
Robert R. Nathan, whom he succeeded 
(BW—Dec.8’45,p5). Since that types 
him as a middle-of-the-roader, like his 
boss, John W. Snyder, OWMR’s inter- 
nal machinery may be expected to mesh 
more smoothly. 

Issuance of OWMR’s next quarterly 


report 1s being timed to reach Congr 
around the middle of the month, when 


the lawmakers return from holidayin; 
The report—fifth im a series, and Sn 
der’s second as OW MR’s uneasy head 
will include discussions of reconversion 


progress and the danger of inflation 


REPRINT MONOPOLY? 


Current conferences between Read 
er’s Digest and Dept. of Justice lawyers, 
if successful, would avoid trial of the 
magazine on charges of monopoly in 
the reprint field. ‘The 
complaint is that R. D. ties up maga 
zines by exclusive contracts so that other 
reprint magazines can't use their mat 
rial even if the Digest clects not to 
do so. 


government s 


U.S. TO SEE NAZI MOVIES 


Thanks to a few people who believ: 
that un-American censorship is a greater 
menace than so-called Nazi propaganda, 


John B. Blandford, Jr., National 
Housing Administrator, may soon be 
sacrificed on the hearth of the hous- 
ing emergency. 

He is battling hard to keep the 
job he has lived with since the early 
months of 1942, when the National 
Housing Agency was created. It’s a 
job he would like to have perma- 
nently. At midweek, however, his 
tenure was in danger, for President 
Truman had about made up his 
mind to shelve him in favor of 
Wilson W. Wyatt, the government's 
newly appointed housing expediter 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p16). 

e Hitch Develops—The _ situation 
came about rather unexpectedly. 
When Truman handed Wyatt the 
task of clearing the construction 
track for home building, it was gen- 
erally believed that Wyatt would 
have broad powers to put the White 
House program into effect (BW— 
Dec.15’45,p5). The hitch is that 
Wyatt’s post was created within the 
Office of War Mobilization & Re- 
conversion. Under the act setting up 
OWMR, Wyatt can’t deal directly 
with other agencies, such as NHA, 
OPA, and the Civilian Production 


Housing Expediter May Get Blandford’s Post 


Administration. He can only make 
recommendations to Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder—who 
doesn’t see eye to eye with Wyatt 
on the ins and out of breaking the 
log jam in housing. 

When the effects of this situation 
dawned on him, Wyatt—who cam« 
from a Florida vacation to take over 
his new post only a few days ago 
balked. ‘Truman, having already an 
nounced the Louisvillian’s appoint 
ment with considerable fanfare, was 
in no position to let Wyatt back 
out. 
¢ Job for Blandford—The quickest 
way out of this predicament was to 
promise the housing expediter he 
would take over NHA, which would 
give him the elbow room he de 
mands—and needs. 

If Truman does that, he is ex 
pected to offer Blandford some other 
executive assignment, perhaps over 
seas. The only other out would be 
for the Chicf Executive to drive 
for quick congressional approval of 
the Patman bill which, among other 
things, provides for a housing czar 
with positive powers to cope with 
the housing crisis. 
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Smooth writing 

and no bad breaks. 
That’s what you want 
on the business end 
of a pencil. VELVET 
points are smooth — 
and strong because 
the lead is bonded to 
the wood (Pressure- 
Proofed). Venus 
VELVETS are office 
favorites. Try them... 
you'll specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
... but only 5¢ 


GD JIONAad NYO! 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn, and Ned F 


emnly concluded that the films 


profit in exhibition of the films, espe 
cially by “little theaters.” 


films as Strauss’ 


Karamazov.” 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal 


project issue (because it’s too contro 
versial), thereby antagonizing — several 
proponents who are his best friends on 
Capitol Hill. 

Industry lawyers should note that 
hearings on the Reece bill to broaden 
court review of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion orders (BW—Dec.1'45,p5) have 
been set tentatively for Jan. 28 by a 
House Interstate Commerce subcom 
mittee under the chairmanship of Rep. 
George G. Sadowski of Michigan. 

Nice words to the contrary, Wash- 
ington is disturbed and disappointed 
that Sovict Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov is not heading the Russian delega- 
tion to UNO’s first meeting. 

That hotly disputed Commerce 
Dept. report stating that the auto indus- 
try can raise wages substantially without 
increasing prices (BW—Nov.10'45,p15) 
has been turned over to the President's 
fact-finding board in the General Mo- 
tors wage dispute. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


Amernican Leap Perc. Comrany, Hosonen, New Jensey 


THE COVER 


In cutting back taxes or creating an 
illusion thereof, earthy Fred M. Vinson 
will need every trick in the bag—from 
concealed wire pulling and monetary 
legerdemain to inspired patter—to please 
a critical public and congressional audi- 


ence (page 15). 


seized German movie films probably 

ill be released soon to U. S. theaters 

A storm of protest was stirred up by 
New York’s Daily Worker, Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, sculptor Jo David 
son, singer Paul Robeson, and others 
(BW —Jun.30°45,p18). As a result the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office called 
in a panel made up of Thurman Amold, 


Depinet, representing Eric Johnston's 
Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America. This panel has sol- 
are 
not hurtful propaganda, that censorship 
is repugnant, and that there’s some 


Upshot is that Alien Property Cus- 
todian James E. Markham is expected 
to offer 650 films for sealed bid licenses 
next month. APC hopes to make $100 
per showing from features and $50 from 
shorts, thus saving from limbo such 
“Tales of the Vienna 
Woods,” “The Life of Tschaikowsky,” 


“Congress Dances,” and “The Brothers 


lace is steering clear of the St. Lawrence 


MODEL 125 
% INCH DRILL 


MODEL 143T 
V4 INCH DRILL 


MALLDRILLS pack the wallop that counts 


nance work... 


hard, continuous drilling of 


metal, plastics and wood. 


self-lubricating bearings 
sure increased speed, cool op- 
eration, and long service. 


% Light weight and compact de- 


sign reduce worker fatigue. 
Also add to adaptability of 
drills. 


¥% Easily serviced — commutator 
can be inspected and brushes 
replaced without dismantling 
drill. 

*% 1%” and 4” capacity models 
are available for 110-volt A.C. 
or D.C; or 220-volt A.C. or D.C. 


14” model available in 2 speeds. 


Ask your Supplier for MailDrills, Mall- 
Saws, Mall Flexible Shaft Grinders, 
Mall Planes and Mall Chain Saws or 
write direct for literature and prices. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7768 South Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago 19, Illinois 


25 Years of “Better 


Tools for Better Work” 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
TOOLS 


in heavy production or general mainte. } 


% Rugged construction for long, § 


% Special steel alloy gears and # 
as- & 


IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest jing on Yeor 
Week “ * oT Ago 


E INDEX (see chart below). . *173.3 7 169.7 231.4 


DDUCTION 
@eel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 80.6 62.8 82.8 943 
Production of Automobiles and ‘Trucks 10,690 17,580 13,140 20,005 
ngineering Const. Awards (l'ng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $10,048 $11,334 $11,410 $4,725 
tic Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) *3,720 $4,239 4,043 4,226 
ude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... 4,480 4,448 4.706 
tuminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) aaa ‘ 2,061 2,062 1,855 


DE 

iscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) , 77 78 79 
Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 52 54 48 

oney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... .. . itiesecn $28,649 $28,557 $28,169 $25,335 
partment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . +14% +415% +9% = 35% 

usiness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................05 oneee -7 8 15 22 


ES (Average for the week) 
pot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 264.8 264.7 264.3 254.5 
dustrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 169.7 169.7 169.6 166.4 
omestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. 234.1 232.8 231.6 223.3 
nished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). . $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 

p Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17, $19.17, $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
ppper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ip.)...........ccccccccccsccees r 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.0226 
Ns ink 666085060645 Henan hnineandeecereesane # $1.69 $1.69 $1.63 $0.99 
pgar (raw, delivered New York, RIO SSS ste: tinea saseaw : 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ .75¢ 3.38¢ 
tton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00005 Reeeuscne ° 24.56¢ 24.54¢ 24.30¢ 21.72¢ 13.94¢ 
Rs son ecnccncssescocsovenes TITTTT TTT TT TTT $1.330 = $1.330 = $1.330)) $1.340 $1.28) 
ibber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... (Oi ebethbieeseeens 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


ANCE 

) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........000+ cccccoces : 136.1 f 105.6 
edium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ ).. ccesecccccee ee 06% 3.09% 13% 3.48% 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 59% 2.60% 62% 2.70% 
all Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 00% 1.0092 00% 1.00% 


30% y 30% 


ime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y, City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 3% 


KING (Millions of dollars) 
mand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 37,974 40,247 35,042 
tal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 68,102 62,381 59,737 
ommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 7 7,241 6,778 6,518 
curities Loans, reporting member banks. . 4 5,825 4,119 4,016 
. S. Gov't and Gov't Gunton pions Held, reporting member banks. . 48,827 45,501 43,803 
3,323 3,248 2,948 
cess Reserves, all poles banks (Wednesday series)......... 1,450 1,520 1,260 
stal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 24,857 24,764 19,821 


liminary. # Not available at press time. +Revised, $Ceiling fixed by government, 8Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request, 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it’s right here in the U,S,A, It shows a part of a telephone cable-laying job. 
We're planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. 


Long Distance calls are still at a high level an¢ 
there’s still pressure on the wires. But we’re ot 
the way to giving you more and better servic 


: than you’ve ever had before. 
Lots of action 


Telephone factories are turning out equipmen’ 
for peace with the same speed that they turned if 
re) n th } out for war. All over the land, telephone men are 
laying cable, installing switchboards and working 
on new telephone buildings for the nation’ 


ong Dista nce tro ype Bont one 


It’s a tremendous job and it will take some timé 
and a lot of money. But we’re going at it 
eagerly and efficiently, with every resource a... 
our command. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to ““THE TELEPHONE HOUR" every Monday evening over NBC 


oup: 
im 
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As taxpayers next week file their last 
timates of what they owe for 1945 
nder the wartime tax system they will 
ave a modest cut in the new 1946 rates 
» comfort them. 

But most of them will be looking be 
ond that to the still uncertain dat« 
shen taxes will settle down to a peacc 
me basis—presumably at a lower rate 
Official Promises—Sometime during 
e coming year, Congress and the 
reasury are scheduled to make their 
st stab at setting up a permanent post 
r tax program for the country. 

This, according to official promises, 
ill be the long overdue revision of th« 
lanless patchwork that now serves as a 
venue system. The idea is not only to 
duce taxes but to simplify them and 
tionalize them so that the postwai 
pvenue demands of the government 
ill exert the least possible drag on the 
onomy as well as the least possible 
ock to the pocketbook. 

What to Expect—Taxpayers, both in- 
@Mividuals and corporations, may save 
emselves disillusionment if they take 
ese promises at a discount. ‘There still 
a chance that tax revision will be a 
orough scientific job, but the odds are 
painst it. As things look now, the rev- 
we act of 1946 probably will be a tor- 
red compromise, just as most of its 
edecessors have been. 

No one knows at this stage what the 
al bill will look like. Even Washing- 
0 tax experts refuse to quote odds— 
ymengn the ground that too many political 
cred cows are involved and too many 
asic problems are still unsolved. 
Pertinent Points—As a guide to crystal 
nll gazing, however, these points are 


I and 
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tion'’ag orth remembering: 
(1) Congressional elections are sched- 
ed for November, 1946. 
, (2) The federal budget probably will 
tim@@in pretty close to $25 billion a year 
at itm ct it shakes down. The bedrock mini- 
ium is not far below $20 billion, and 
ce Where isn’t any maximum. 


(3) Tax bills in this country are de- 
loped by an intricate process of pull- 
ig and hauling in which Congress, the 
reasury, and a variety of pressure 
Maeoups are involved. Many a tax pro- 
im has been turned inside out on its 


mOn the Way—a Tax Revision 


Congress can be expected to pass a reduction bill this year, 
ut political exigencies will determine extent of relief and who gets 
. Big budget leaves scant leeway for cutting down revenues. 


way through the machine without any- 
one’s knowing quite how it happened. 
@ Practical Certainty— The approaching 
elections make it practically certain thi it 
a tax reduction bill will pass this year. 
This holds good in spite of recent re- 
ports- inspired by congressional leaders 
who want to out-of-season 
lobbying—that all tax legislation except 
ome technical changes may be held 
over until 1947. No congressman wants 
to go home empty-handed at election 
time when he knows the voters are ex- 
pecting something. 

Rate cuts in income taxes probably 
won't apply until 1947, though. Chair- 
man Robert L. Doughton has an- 


discourage 


nounced that his House Ways & Means 
Committee will tackle the question of 
expanding the social security system be- 
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fore it starts wrestling with t 
means that tax hearing 
before late spring. — “ht 
make the next bill anoth 
dealing primarily ill CXCISCS 
if the question of general 1 
sidetracked, legislative action 
likely to string out far into aut 
e For the Interim—In an\ 
terim tax relief bill, passed last O 
(BW —Nov.3'45,p17), was inte: t 
set the rates for 1946 incomes, and ¢ 


gress will want to steer clear of 
retroactive rate cuts. 

liming the cuts will be th ist of 
the troubles that Congress 
lirst of all, it will have to decid 
big the cuts are to be and who is to get 
them. And that will bring it solidly up 
against the thorny problem of how and 


will take on 
] 


when the federal budget should be 
balanced. 

e Scant Room—If federal expenditur 
are to stabilize around $25 billion 
year, there will be scant room { 
reduction in the net yield of the t 


system. Experts figure ‘that the 
law (excluding social 
levies) will dredge up 


security pavi 


P an" 3 
ab Ut Ss i 


Adroitly juggling taxes, the budget, and congressional foibles, Secretary of 
the Treasury Vinson, is one of the capital’s busiest men. He found tim 
week, however, to sign documents with representatives of 27 other nat 


put the Bretton W wi 


Agreement into effect (page 103), to pledge the U.S 


to contribute its big share to the initial $8,800,000,000 International Monetar 


Fund and to the $9,100,000,000 kitty 


of the Bank for Reconstruction & 


Development. Russia and eight other eligible nations failed to meet the D. 
31 signing deadline but can participate at any future date if their application: 


are accepted by the bank and fund governing boards—not yet set up 


SNAGGED BY CIRCUMSTANCE 


Minus bumpers and grilles, scores of new cars are halted 
in their tracks in Ford’s Lincoln plant while the com- 
pany, one of several stymied by suppliers with strike woes, 
awaits missing parts. Lack of glass forced another Detroit 
concern, Briggs Mfg. Co., producer of bodies for several 


auto makers, to shut down before Christmas. 
closed for want of bushings and bearings. 
from Toledo comes a more chonsial note 


be resumed early in the year. z 
probably also spells renewed Studebaker output short 


Pac 
Meanw 

as Willys-O\ 
land announces that, with the end of the strike at B 
Warner's Gear Division, Muncie, Ind., production woul 


And peace at Borg-Warne7 


lion a year as long as national income 
is high enough to provide something 
like full employment. 

In other words, if Congress wants to 

cut the present tax burden by more 
than $5 billion or so, it will have to 
trim the budget dollar for dollar on any- 
thing above that amount; or it will have 
to forget about keeping the budget bal- 
anced except in boom years when tax 
yields will be at their highest. 
e There’s the Rub—This is where the 
rub comes. With only $5 billion leeway, 
it would be hard to give real relief to 
any major class of taxpayers, let alone 
to everyone. 

For example, Congress is fairly well 

sold on the idea of easing the double 
levy on corporate income, which now 
bears one tax when the company re- 
ceives it and another when the stock- 
holder takes it in the form of dividends. 
But the corporate normal and surtax 
brings in about $3,500,000,000 a year. 
Reductions in wartime excises, sched- 
uled to take effect automatically six 
months after the formal declaration of 
peace, will knock another $1 billion off 
the annual tax yield. 
e Important If’s—If Congress wiped out 
the double levy, either by abolishing 
corporate normal and surtaxes or by giv- 
ing stockholders a credit for taxes paid 
by the company, it would have used up 
practically all its $5 billion kitty without 
doing anything for individual taxpavers 
who don’t happen to own stock. 

If it started on the other side and 
began cutting individual taxes, it would 
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lose approximately $2 billion for every 
three percentage points it knocked off 
the surtax and another $2 billion or so 
for each increase of $250 in personal 
exemptions. 

e Vinson’s Role—In trying to thrash its 
way out of the dilemma, Congress may 
be more than usually receptive to advice 
from Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson (cover), who will at least 
be able to offer a definite program and 
take the responsibility for it. Vinson 
knows his way around Congress, and 
his fellow officials think he made a nice 
showing in his handling of the interim 
tax relief bill last fall. 

True, Congress cut taxes by $1 bil- 

lion more than the absolute maximum 
Vinson had set, but a Treasury Secretary 
who can’t give or take $1 billion in deal- 
ing with Congress hasn’t the tempera- 
ment for the job. 
e Treasury's Program—The Treasury is 
keeping the details of its program under 
its hat, but the general outlines are 
clear. It favors a system geared closely 
to a broad-based, steeply progressive in- 
come tax. It wants some increase in 
exemptions to relieve taxpayers at the 
very bottom of the scale, and it will 
agree to a tempering of the heavy “polit- 
ical” rates on the highest incomes. In 
between, it wants a rapidly rising rate 
schedule, not much lower than the one 
now in effect. 

On corporate taxes, the Treasury is 
inclined to favor the British system, 
which treats the corporation as a with- 
holding agent for taxes on the individual. 


e How It Works—Under this plan, t! 


corporation pays a tax on its inc 


equal to the basic tax on individual 1 


comes, and then deducts a proport: 
ate amount from the dividends it p 
shareholders. Thus, the only tax t! 
the corporation itself pays is on inco: 


ihat it does not pass on to the sto< 


holders. 


When 


the final showdown co: 


Congress almost surely will settle ong 


series of compromises. 


e Like This, Perhaps—A lineup of t 


final bill something like this is a slight] 


(but only slightly) better than ei 
money bet: 

(1) Individual taxes—Increase 
personal exemption moderately, perl 


+ 


by $100 or $150. Reduce top brack 
rates by ten percentage points, lows 


and middle bracket rates by three to 
percentage points. 


Corporate taxes—Reduce corp} 


rate normal and surtax (now 38% 
incomes over $50,000) 
percentage points. Provide additio 


favorable treatment for small busin 


Allow stockholders a partial (but not 


complete) credit for taxes paid by 
porations. 

(3) Excises—End wartime 
isiation has not alrea dy cut them « 
possibly reduce other excises on an it 
by item basis. 

(4) Total reduction in 
$8 billion to $10 billion. 

(5) Balanced budget—In good ti: 
maybe yes. In bad times, no. 
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USIN! 


Want to go to Amsterdam? Bom- 
ay? oF Athens? ; 

You can. The new year finds travel 
strictions so eased that an American 
usinessman can journey to practically 
ny part of the world. ‘Tourist travel, 
owever, is restricted to South, Central, 
d North America. 

Getting around is still far more diff- 
It than it was before the war. But 
a businessman is willing to buck red 
and go on a Catch-as-catch-can 
ackar| transportation basis, he can get to most 
while) amy foreign city. i. 

Ove Ea Steamer Fares Are Low—Living con- 
“ditions abroad, although rugged, are 
Bors’ ot as tough as generally pictured—es- 


woull @ecially if the traveler is well heeled. 
Varne Mares from the U. S. to foreign ports, 
hort pecially by steamer, are surprisingly 
bw. The standard one-class ship fare 
—— ® England, for example, is only $150, 
an. ty. 4d to Japan it’s $225. Fares on the 
incom #pxury liners now plying as troop car- 
inal », MCT OF course, range upwards, depend- 
tion gon the ship and accommodations. 
‘t : Biggest bugaboo in foreign travel 
" tl bday is getting back home. Shipping 
incon meompanies will not book return pas- 
eto. meage- Virtually all ships are earmarked 
|’ pr returning troops. Airlines, however, 
—_ rill make reservations for return flights. 
le on aidicative of the problem is the fact 
Wat the British make all visa applicants 
of tages” a statement that they are prepared 
lich. Maintain themselves in the United 
1 evemmeingdom for a year. 
Passports—First hurdle in getting 
i. 4 toad, of course, is to get a passport. 
re or destinations within the W estern 
some Hemisphere that’s a cinch. And certain 
- yuntries—Canada, Mexico, Newfound- 
» to agend, Cuba, Bermuda, Bahamas, Guate- 
ala, and Uruguay—don’t even require 
corpmssports. An easily acquired “tourist 
0% | rd,” obtainable from consulates, is all 
to f iat is needed. 
ditior Availability of passports for destina- 
isinegons outside the Western Hemisphere 
t notgecPends on whether or not you have a 
le ¢ gitimate reason to travel. The State 


ept. defines a businessman as “one 
hose travel will promote the national 
iterest by restoring international 


ous | oe 
-m ogpde.” All passport requests have to be 
n itagecCompanied by a letter from the em- 


bloyer or company stating why the trip 
necessary. So far, about 13,000 busi- 
essmen are qualifying monthly. 

tim Special Permits—To visit Germany, 

ustria, and Japan—still under military 
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oing Abroad? Here’s How 


New year survey of travel conditions shows that American 
businessmen now can travel to almost any part of globe, but that 
any of the conditions encountered will be far from normal. 


control—special permits have to be ob- 
tained from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Letters of request for these permits, 
submitted at the time of passport appli- 
cation, have to detail: (1) reasons for 
travel; (2) proposed time of arrival in 
the area; (3) complete itinerary; (+) 
length of stay in each place, and a 
statement whether or not Army facilities 
such as billets, mess, and transportation 
will be required; and (5) the localities, 
the persons, and the factories that are 
to be visited. 
e Then the Visas—Once the traveler has 
his passport—and that process takes 
three to four weeks—the next hurdle is 
visas. And that’s where the red tape 
really begins. Most cooperative foreign 
nation is Britain. If the traveler's firm 
has a subsidiary in England, or if he has 
been doing business with John Bull 
before, he will get a visa within 24 
hours. Otherwise, he may have to wait 
two months or more for official action; 
5% of the applicants have been so de- 
layed and half of these have been turned 
down. 

Of the big countries, France has 


ene 


the most red tape. All visa app 
have to be routed via the commercial 


attache, the economic and 
production missions, and the munist 
toreign affairs. ‘That little run 


can take anywhere from fou 
months. 

@ Special Plan—Because of this wi 
French system, the State Dept 
worked out a special plan wit 
de Gaulle government. If a b 
man obtains from the State Dept 
the French call a 
which states that the travel 
interest of both nations, a visa 
granted without referral. Fran i 
only country with which the U.S 
a formal arrangement for expe 
visas. 

Once passport and visas are in hand 
what about transportation? 

It is not so bad as generally rumor 
The big airlines, like Pan American and 
American Overseas Airlines, report that 
their reservations are only a month 
two in advance. Shipping lines, desp 
the fact that they are still operating 
without specific ' ; 
can provide accommodations in two 
weeks to a month. 

e Ship Fares Fixed—As American ships 
are still operating under the direction 
of the War Shipping Administration 

and will be for at least two more months 
—all fares are fixed, and the traveler 
takes potluck on transportation—not 
knowing whether he will draw a 


és } 
rea SCad 


} 


passenger s« hedul 


cab n 


STUDY IN THE CONVERSION OF A VETERAN 


At Alcoa (Tenn.) airport, the B-25 bomber Dottie Annie loses its wings as 
Aluminum Co. of America inaugurates experiments on five war-weary planes 
to determine the most feasible methods of salvage. Stripped of their wings, 


the veteran ships will be towed to Alcoa’s huge North Plant, where the di 


] 


mantling will be completed. The scrapped aluminum will be turned into 
peacetime implements. Alcoa will report its findings to Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. at Knoxville, with which it is cooperating in this salvage study. 
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in a former luxury liner or the vacated 
gun crew quarters of a rusty Liberty 
ship. Special reservations can be con- 
trived—at a price—on some of the luxury 
liners now operating on the troop runs 
by keeping in close touch with the lines 
that operate them. 

Once aboard, transportation depends 
wholly on the itinerary. Air transporta- 
tion. on the continent has made a sur- 
prisingly fast comeback. It is possible 
to fly almost anywhere. Such lines as 
Swedish Air, Royal Dutch, Danish Air, 
Royal Norwegian, and Swiss Air are 
operating regular flights. Fares are 
higher than prewar. ‘To fly from Stock- 
holm to Warsaw, for example, costs $72. 
¢ Army Flights—The Army, which still 


maintains a large flight network, will 
carry American businessmen. ‘Tickets, 


sold at higher than regular commercial 
rates, can be obtained by executives fly- 
ing in the “interest of the nation.” Air 
Transport Command officials have 
broadly and liberally interpreted the 
latter definition. 

With only about 20% of the prewar 

rolling stock in operation, European rail 
schedules are slim. Trains out of Paris 
are nearest normal. The old Orient Ex- 
press (Paris to Istanbul) will be run- 
ning this month. Rail fares are 25% to 
50% higher than before the war, and 
there is a considerable black market in 
the better accommodations. 
e Conditions Vary—Travel delays, of 
course, make close connections very 
hazardous. It will be a year at least be- 
fore there is any resumption of near- 
normal travel. 

Hotel and food conditions vary. The 
American Express Co. reports that 
businessmen must be prepared to pay 


$18 to $20 a day for hotel and meals. 
In Antwerp only one hotel is available, 
and accommodations have to be booked 
long in advance. Special arrangements 
have been made with the Dutch gov- 
emment to billet American business- 
men in Amsterdam. 

One of the best setups on the con- 

tinent is in Paris, where the Hotel Cal- 
ifornia has been set aside by the Army 
ind State Dept. for American business- 
men. Room rates run from $4 to $11 
a day. And visitors can get meals for 
as low as a $1—which is in sharp con- 
trast to the $40 meals offered in black 
market cafes. 
° London Crowded—London hotel ac- 
commodations are virtually impossible 
to get. Reservations must be made 
months in advance. Many American 
businessmen have tried finding rooms 
in private homes in the suburbs. 

As for the Far East, very few book- 
ings have been made by businessmen, 
and very little is known about living 
conditions except in India where con- 
ditions are normal. 

Ship departures for the Orient aver- 
age about one every two weeks. ‘Trav- 
elers on these vessels have to be pre- 
pared to wander around the Pacific, 
probably stopping at a dozen different 
ports before reaching the ultimate des- 
tination. Commercial air traffic to the 
Orient does not, for the present, extend 
beyond the Hawaiian Islands. The Army 
and Navy are still in charge of all flights 
west of Honolulu. 

e South America—The majority of bus- 
inessmen are doing their South Ameri- 
can travel by air. Regular passenger “3 
schedules have not been instituted < 

yet. Just as in the European poe 


By Air 

New York to London.......... $375 
I iit as ue 390 
Stockholm 496 
Cairo 718 
Calcutta(*) ..... 1049 
Svdnev(* ) 1769 
Monrovia 637 

By Ship 
East Coast Ports to England. $150 
North France.. 165 
Poland . 200 
Adriatic Ports 225 
Calcutta 375 
Brazil 250 
Argentina 275 


(All foregoing steamer fares are 


» London (t) No commercial flight 


What It Costs to Go Abroad in 1946 


the quoted fixed rates as set by the War 
Shipping Administration. WSA rates do not apply to foreign flag vessels. 
Fare, for example, on the Cunard White Star's Queen Mary to England 
varies between $211 and $251, depending on accommodations.) 


ts west 


Canal Zone... . 
Ee a 310 


Miami to 


Buenos Aires... 490 

Rio de Janeiro.. 493 

Mexico City 100 

Los Angeles to Mexico City ... 86 
San Francisco to Honolulu(t ) 278 
West Coast Ports to Japan ...... $275 
Philippines .. 275 

South China. 275 


North China. 250 
Peru 
Chile 250 
Ecuador 5 


watian Islands. 


of Ha 


hotel rooms are extremely diffic 
obtain in South American cities. | 
Janeiro is perhaps the most crow 
all the Latin American capitals. 

First major postwar air cru 
South America was recently anno 
by the American Express Co. Th 
running through six weeks in 
ary and February, will cover mor 
20,000 miles, and cost $2,300. | 
cruise tour was sold out before the 
pany even finished putting out its 
tease” travel folder. 


Curb on Mergers’ 


Bill now pending would 
require government's approval 
of combines concentrating more 
than 5% of sales in any field. 


Closing of an old, much-traveled 
tour around the antitrust laws w 
shortly come before Congress in t! 
Kefauver bill, H. R. 4810. If the bil! 
enacted, all corporate mergers whi 
concentrate more than 5% of the tot 
sales in any field will be subject to go 
ernment review. In the case of c 
munications, common. carriers, an 
banks, the reviewing agencies would | 
the Federal Communications Commi 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Coi 
mission or the Civil Aeronautics Admi 
istration, and the Federal Reserve Boar 
respectively. All other fields would | 
under the jurisdiction of the Fede: 
Trade Commission. 

e House Approval Likely—The bill |e 
the approval of the powerful House Ju§ 
diciary Committee headed by Rep. Hat 
ton W. Sumners, Texas Democrat 
What Rep. Sumners wants, he fre 
quently gets. It is expected to pass th 

House, but Senate action is less certain 

Thirty years ago, in Sec. 7 of the Clay 
ton act to curb mergers, ‘Congress pr 
hibited stock acquisitions and holding 
company control of competing com 
panies when the effect would be sub] 
stantially to lessen competition, restrain§ 
commerce, or create a monopoly. But 
legal brains soon found that Congress 
failure to include direct acquisition 
assets provided loophole to circum-§ 
vent the restriction. 

e The Loophole Grows—Successiv¢ 
court decisions widened the path. In 
Vivadou vs. Federal Trade Commission 
it was held that there was no violation 
unless the companies were in substantial 
competition with each other prior 
such a merger, and in Internation: 
Shoe Co. vs. FTC it was held that th« 
act did not apply unless competition in 
the industry generally was affected. 

In 1926 the Supreme Court decided 


1945 
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ROM ONE HOUSING SHORTAGE TO ANOTHER 


‘hile communities the country over are scouring the byways for houses, huts, 
d trailers to shelter their homeless, Greenville (Ga.) folks are wistfully eying 
pme 160 prefabricated houses (above), crated since last fall for shipment 


® Europe. It is reported that France paid cash for them and that the U. S. 


an’t touch them. Under a contract that terminated with lend-lease, Tovell 
onstruction Co. turned out more than 1,000 houses for France and Britain, 
now competing in the home market (BW —Dec.22°45,p54). Meanwhile, 
tlanta’s share-the-home campaign got off to a spectacular start when Gov. 
llis Arnall offered to rent rooms in the executive mansion to veterans. 


» a split vote (FTC vs. Western Meat 
0.) that if the acquiring corporation 
fed its stock purchase to get title to 


ie physical assets before the commis- 
Sion issued a complaint, a subsequent 


der by the commission for the cor- 


Ppration to divest itself of the assets was 


provident. In 1934, in the Arrow- 
art & Hegeman Electric Co. case, the 
urt held that if the acquiring corpora- 
bn secured title to the assets prior to 
FTC order forbidding acquisition of 
pck, the commission had no power to 
> anything about it. 
Merger Trend Shown—Since 1927, 
C has been perfunctorily recom- 
nding in its annual report year in and 
ar out that the detour be closed, but 
st spring, in hearings on the Kefauver 
ll, FTC Chairman Ewin L. Davis, 
hief counsel W. T. Kelley, chief statis- 
ian Roger E. Barnes, and members of 
¢ economic staff placed in the record a 
tailed picture of merger trends in such 
dustries as farm implements, foods 
d baking, building materials, chemi- 
ls, drugs, salt, ice, milk products, liq- 
1, tires, and footwear. A House ju- 
ciary subcommittee reported the bill 
vorably and the full committee is ex- 
cted shortly to report it to the House 
ith a recommendation for passage. 
Exempted from the acquisitions pro- 
ibited by the Kefauver bill are pur- 
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chases of stock for investment only, 
formation of subsidiaries for legitimate 
purposes, purchase of branch lines of 
common carriers, previous legal acquisi- 
tions, and transactions okayed by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Federal 
Power Commission, Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Surplus Property 
Administration, and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

e Public Interest to Decide—The public 
interest in preventing monopoly is the 
yardstick which the administrative agen- 
cies are to apply in determining whether 
to approve mergers resulting in a con- 
centration of over 5% of sales in a given 
field. Orders prohibiting an acquisition 
are enforceable by the circuit courts, 
which have jurisdiction to review such 
orders on appeal, but the findings of fact 
by the administrative agency issuing the 
order are conclusive “if supported by 
testimony.” 

It is this feature of the bill which is 
most likely to be attacked by industry, 
which is concerned over the tendency of 
court decisions to give administrative 
agencies not only final jurisdiction over 
the facts in proceedings before them, 
but even final jurisdiction in choice of 
an appropriate remedy. The result is no 
court review at all, in the opinion of 
many lawyers. This is the same issue 


as that invoived in the pending R 
bill, on which hearings are expect 
start the latter part of January (BW 
Sep.1'45,p7). 

e Can't Renege—One feature 


Kefauver bill which industry is expected 
to indors? provides that “upon 
mation of any acquisition | 
the required finding by the FI¢ 

there will be no restraint of trade, et 
no proceedings shall thereafte 
brought by the government o1 
ground that such acquisition const | 
a violation of Section 7 of the Clayton 
act, as amended.” 

In other words, once a merge! 
okayed, there will be no antitrust p 
cution on that transaction. The Just 
Dept., always opposed to “declarat 
judgments,” doesn’t like it. 


Weak Germany? 


Drastic FEA proposals for 
deindustrialization are viewed 
skeptically by State Dept. and 
British are frankly opposed. 


The issue of what to do with Ger 
many’s basic industries, vital to her abil 
ity to wage war, was forced into th 
open over the holidays. Public releas: 
through the Kilgore war mobilizat 
subcommittee, of the Foreign Econom: 
Administration's Enemy Branch pro 
gram for economic and industrial 
armament of Germany tipped the lid to 
this Pandora’s box in the closet of the 
Allied occupiers. 

e Four-Pound Program—The EA pro- 
gram, four pounds of text and docu 
mentation which are the result of 15 
months’ work, proposes the harshest 
scale-down of German industrial ca- 
pacity since the Morganthau plan to re 

duce Germany to a state of small-scal 

agrarians. 

It is a definitive, industry-by-industry 

design (table, page 20) for injecting life 
into the Berlin and Yalta declarations of 
the Big ‘Three, which demanded that 
Germany’s industrial and economic ca 
pacity to wage war shall be so reduced 
and controlled as to make it impossibk 
for it ever again to become an aggressor 
nation. 
e How Plan Grew—Thi little-publicized 
plan (BW —Dec.29'45,p107) combines 
the ideas of several hundred 
ment and industrial leaders we 
through some 30-odd committees w 
recommendations, completed secretly 
last summer, have now been distilled 
into a comprehensive over-all program 
by the FEA Enemy Branch staff, headed 
by Henry H. Fowler. 

Except for some chemicals, for which 
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FEA’S GERMAN DISARMAMENT PROGRAM 


(1) Industries to be completely eliminated from the German economy by removing all present productive capac: 
and prohibiting restoration, and by requiring Germany to import future civilian peacetime requirements: 


Calcium cyanamide 


All mijitary items, including all 
Heavy trucks 


types of aircraft and all 
oceangoing shipping 
Abrasives 
Antifriction bearings 


magnesium) 


Light metals (raw aluminum 


instruments (except civili 
cameras) 
Electronic equipment (exc« 
domestic radios) 


Synthetic methanol 

Synthetic oil 

Synthetic rubber 

Technical and scientific optical 


(2) Industries to be curtailed in capacity by removing present capacities in excess of peacetime civilian requirement 


leaving Germany self-sufficient by no more: 


Wartime Rate 
331,000 units (1937) 


Product 


SI ne ee ee 

Chemicals: 
Fixed nitrogen 
Nitric acid. 


1,600 ,000 tons 
970 ,000 tons 


Calcium carbide .. “nats 1,725,000 tons 
Chlorine and alkalis ............. 535 ,000 tons (chlorine) 
Sulphuric acid hae bated 2,500 ,000 tons 
Primary tar distillates. .......... Unknown 
Steel ingots and castings........ .-- 21,500,000 tons (from 
plant capacity of up to 
25,000,000 tons) 
PU MOD. cid wes dicts pwede babuoee’ ‘ 16 ,000 ,000 tons 
 Elisodcekssnardinannaekns ees 
Fabricated aluminum.............. Unknown 
ey I were a a hn ee eae 3,100 ,000 tons 
POUONN WOME <a. cist cccecedececs 22 ,000 ,000 kw. 
Fabricated rubber... ......cccccees 
POT E CT eT ee 2,570,000 tons (1936) 


Machine tools 4,000,000 tons of stock 


Gage and precision tools. . 

Metal-cutting tools , 

Optical glass, inland shipping and 
shipbuilding, transportation, forest 
products 

Radios (domestic). ..........se00- ‘ 


(3) Products, the imports of which would be 
and later international authority: 


Prohibited 
Calcium carbide Bearings 
Chiorme 
Caustic and soda 
Sulphuric acid 
Primary tar distillates 
Forest products (except special wood fibers or pulp 
for high-grade paper) 
\lumina and bauxite (except for refractories and 
chemicals) 
Magnesium and metal (except for approved uses) 
lachinerv and machine tools (except where needed 
tools cannot be made in Germany) 
and other radioactive elements in 


Abrasives 
Uranium any 
form 


Nitrogen compounds 

Nitric acid and syrthetic methanol 

Pig iron, ferro-alloys, iron ore 

Electroni¢ equipment 

Rubber (synthetic and natural 

Technical and scientific optical 

Heavy trucks 

Chromium 

Manganese, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium 


Capacity to Be Removed 
241,000 units 


Permitted Peacetime Rate 
90,000 units (2,500-lb. 
weight) 


max. unit 


250,000 tons (for fertilizer use only) 1,350,000 tons 

(No program; further study in Ger- 
many recommended) 

200,000 tons (for acetylene gas only) 

75 ,000 tons (chlorine) 

1,000 ,000 tons 

Limited to amount needed for coal 
distillation plants under steel pro- 
gram 

Rated capacity 5,000,000—6,000,000 
tons to produce 5,000,000 tons 
(alloy steel limited to 600,000 tons 
of which not over 30,000 tons high 
alloy steel) 

Limited to needs of steel program 

Production plus import limited to 
needs for steel program 

Capacity for 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
utilizing not over 30,000 tons 
imported ingot 

Capacity to process 
crude 

9 000 ,000 kw. 

Capacity to process 
crude 

1,200,000 tons 


1,525,000 tons 
460 ,000 tons 

1,500 ,000 tons 
Unknown 


16,500 ,000 to 
20 ,000 ,000 tons 


None 


750,000 tons of 2,350,000 tons 
13 ,000 ,000 kw. 
30,000 tons of 


1,370,000 tons (plus 
war expansion) 
500,000 tons of stock; capacity to 3,500,000 tons of stock 

replace at rate of 25,000 tons 
Remove 17 largest 
Remove 15 
Limit capacities and fixed plant to 
amounts required peacetime 


piants 


] lant 
argest piants 


ime civili: and concen- 
trate prod. 1 one rict 


under super 


Licensed Surveillance 


Aluminum ingot 
Steel ingot 
Optical and ophthalmic glass 


Specified metals and non- 
metallic minerals 


instruments 


prohibited, licensed, or placed under surveillance of control authorities 
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srther on-the-spot study is urged, the 
report recommends that specific 
punts of known German plant ca- 
ities in about two-score industries 
removed from Germany and either 
de available for reparations or de- 
byed (table, page 20). 
Dutright Prohibitions—In addition to 
h obvious production as military 
s and aircraft, the FEA plan pro- 
es prohibiting all production in Ger- 
ny of raw aluminum anc magnesium, 
thetic rubber, oil and methanol, 
asives, antifriction bearings, elec- 
ics, oceangoing ships, and heavy 
cks. It further proposes reducing 
Zeman production capacities to an 
@nomy which will be built around 
5,000,000-ton steel industry (from 
500,000 war-year tons) and a 9,000,- 
)-kilowatt power industry (from 
000,000 kw.). 
n addition to the industrial scale- 
wn, the FEA program contemplates 
ppping all prewar and wartime Ger- 
n cartel and external industrial own- 
hip controls which aided in German 
ninance of European economy. Also 
ommended is the shutting down of 
rman scientific and laboratory opera- 
ms in military and related fields and 


a strict licensing of other research ac- 
tivities. 
e International Areas—Another facet of 
the program, which obviously will ap- 
peal to the French, is a proposal for 
permanent internationalization of the 
Rhine, Ruhr, and Palatine arcas under 
the United Nations Organization—but 
only after completion of the recom- 
mended deindustrialization with the 
production of these areas counted 
against the German total in calculating 
removals. : 
The FEA plan stands out today as 
the only detailed program thus far re- 
leased for dismantling Germany’s war 
machine. The plan could put the Amer- 
ican member of the Allied Control 
Commission at Berlin in a strong posi- 
tion in the negotiations with Britain, 
Russia, and France to implement, in 
physical terms, the high purposes of 
the Big Three at Berlin. 
eA Recommendation—The FEA pro- 
gram, however, is carefully labeled as 
a recommendation only, and there is 
no apparent disposition in the State 
Dept. to forward it to Berlin with any 
formal blessing. In the department, 
there is lip service for the principles in 
the Fowler report (which are not new). 


But there is a lot of headshakir 
what might result from taki 
principles too literally; also 
are termed the program’s omis 
Furthermore, State 
tion that the American member on ¢ 
Allied Control Commission mu 
be handcuffed by _ instructions 
Washington on details, but rath 
the broad American policy and ] 
to give and take in negotiat 
the other powers. State fe« 
precedent has been set by the B 
and Yalta declarations, the 
Order 1067 which was General | 
hower’s charter, and th« 
nouncement of Secretary Jame | 
Byrnes. 
e British Opposition—The British 
franker. They make no | 
being opposed to wholesale remo 
German industry from German 
don policy makers are more keen]y 
scious than America’s experts that 
industries of all of western Europe 
so closely geared to the Ruhi 
zone before the war that they mu 
completely reorganized and _ reor 
now if it is reduced to the propo 
proposed by FEA. 
Likewise Germany would slirink f 


takes tl 


ONES 


AVELING RIGS 


aving played a vital war role, port- 

e oil well drilling rigs are now com- 

i into their own in important U. S. 
i producing areas. After the Nazi 
rasion, Russia ordered 100 self-con- 
ned derricks (above)—telescoping 

, pump, and powerplant on a truck 
trom Franks Mfg. Corp., Tulsa, 
la., and recently ordered 25 more. 
hother type, product of George E. 
iling Co., Enid, Okla., is being used 
the Navy to explore Alaskan oil 
sources; still another, the jackknife 
itilever (below)—made by Lee C. 
oore & Co., Pittsburgh—comes in 
ights ranging from 94 to 126 ft., 


can be mounted on trucks or steel 
foundations. Swiftly moving to oil 
fields, the rigs can be elevated, start 
drilling within a few hours. Another 
claim is that they reduce costs by en- 
abling companies to drill or service 
from 50 to 100 wells within a few 


months, and that they eliminate the 
cost of maintaining permanent der- 
tricks. The prevailing standard rigs, 
however, are not bowing out in the 
face of such competition; they're com- 
fortably holding their own where the 
drilling goes beyond 10,000 ft. 


gy 
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NATIONAL DISPATCHER 


In Washington, Col. ]. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, thumps for action to 
break the rail jam on the West Coast 
where 170,000 homecoming veterans 
were marooned last week. Reason: 
There were just too many passengers— 
including an unprecedented mass of 
holiday-traveling civilians. Relief hove 
in sight when Johnson, through the 
Assn. of American Railroads, began 
transferring eastern and southern cars 
west, but more grief appeared when a 
shortage of crews for coastal ships 
threatened to shift a heavy burden on 
already overtaxed railroads. 


its position as a major outlet for their 
exports to that of a relatively poor mar- 
ket. The economic chaos which would 
inevitably result, and the possibility that 
Russia would seize the opportunity to 
spread communism in western Europe, 
help to explain London’s desire for some 
less drastic plan. 
e Earlier Proposal—The British lean to- 
ward the more lenient program pro- 
posed several months ago by a special 
U. S. survey mission he aded by Calvin 
Hoover. But, since the Hoover report 
was never publicized, and since it is re- 
ported to contain far less detail, the 
public has only the FEA study as a 
guide to what might be made the basis 
for settling the German problem. 
Oddly enough, the British tend to 
label the FEA approach as restrictionist 
foreign trade policy—because it would 
automatically reduce the volume of 
trade in a former key market. They ask 
pointedly how the U. S. with its predi- 
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lection for free trade can think of sup- 
yy | such a scheine. 
e As Experts See It—The report, ap- 
parently anticipating such an attack, 
argues that consummation of its dein- 
dustrialization program would enhance 
free trading in western Europe by 
eliminating the stranglehold of German 
cartel arrangements and external own- 
ership controls. 

Fowler’s experts hold that, after a 

period of reorientation, their program 
would result in a leveling off of Ger- 
man export-import activities at a bal- 
anced 3.2 billion reichmarks annually 
(approximately $1,280,000,000). 
e FEA’s Keynote—Both the British and 
the State Dept. shy away, too, from the 
keynote of the FEA program, a per- 
sistent repetition through its text that 
whatever the cost to European economy 
of ending Germany’s supplier role of 
heavy industrial goods for western Eu- 
rope, the price is cheaper than the 
risk, to Europe and to the world, of 
allowing Germany to keep industrial 
plant in excess of its internal minimal 
needs which it could again use for mak- 
ing war. 

The State Dept. points out that dis- 
armament would affect the whole broad 
problem of rehabilitating Europe, and 
apparently rejects the FEA contention 
that Germany must be stripped of ex- 
port capacity, regardless of the economic 
consequences of such an act to neigh- 
boring countries. 
eFor Adjustment—FEA anticipates 
this criticism but argues that the answer 
lies in a similarly detailed study of how 
the western European economy can 
be adjusted to removal of German ca- 
pacity. 

Again the British are franker. Ger- 

many has long been the supplier of 
western Europe, they argue, and it 
would be catastrophic to attempt to 
transplant German factories to other na- 
tions—both because it would destroy the 
traditional export-import activities of 
Europe and because the other peoples 
of Europe would not be able to get as 
much production from the same amount 
of equipment, due to their inexperi- 
ence. Further, from the limited experi- 
ence thus far gained by the occupying 
forces, the British contend that the 
other nations won’t accept secondhand 
German factories on reparations ac- 
count. 
e A Safeguard?—It isn’t often mentioned 
but some British leaders frankly admit 
the viewpoint that a revived and indus- 
trially strong Germany under British 
(Allied) domination might eventually 
provide a welcome safeguard against a 
possibly aggressive Russia. 

The FEA program’s prospects of be- 
coming a reality, in its industrial details 


at least, do not appear overly bright. 


Senator Harley M. Kilgore, We 
ginia Democrat and Marien 
committee which staged the 
hearing to get the plan unveiled, 
only vocal exponent of the po 
moving German industry out o 
many. 
e Each in Its Own Way—On the 
each of the four occupying pov 
proceeding in its own individua 
with the job of earmarking surplu: 
in its respective zone as availab 
reparations, sale, or destruction, but on| 
Russia has really bitten into the tas) 
There is no indication at all that th 
Allied Control Commission has rec 
any decision on the broader probk 
policy which can be made applicable t 
Germany as an entity. 


Homes Seek UNO 


Rivalry of cities seeking 
be world capital is intensified 
as choice is narrowed to the 
New York and Boston areas. | 


Decision to locate the United Nation 
Organization in the eastern Unite 
States shattered the hopes of many # 
ambitious community, including Sa 
Francisco which godfathered the 1 
world government, Other municipalit 
that were encouraged by the fact t 
they were cast of “the Ni sissippi 
first revision made by the UNO pre] 
tory commission) have had their hea 
broken by more recent decisions. 

Last week a UNO committee aga 
narrowed the possibilities. It eliminat 
the South “because of racial prejudi 
and the Middle West because of w! 
the British delegate called its isolati 
ism. Then it announced that the fin 
selection would be limited to the ge 
eral area of New York and Boston. 

e Another Sifting—Next move is for 
special subcommittee to visit this cou 
try and sift the candidates down ¢ 
about six from which the UNO assen 
bly will make its final decision. A si 
nation UNO subcommittee will lea\ 
London early this month to study the « 
maining sites. They are to report baci 
to the assembly by February. 

As the eliminations increase, comp¢ 
tition among the survivors grows mor 
intense. Kindly souls familiar with th 
local patriotisms and the inexorable hos 
pitality of American chambers of con 
merce have warned the UNO delegates 
that they must proceed with caution. 
e Hands-Off Policy—The UNO prepara 
tory commission is doing just that. Be 
cause of resentments sure to rise in dis- 
qualified communities and the political 
implications thereof, Washington is con- 
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3a. 
Nati 
Unite 
1an\ ree 
ng Sa 
he 
ipalit 
; ‘A lict d No In " 
pl 
os Dozen Policies...and No Insurance! 

1d 
> ag a. sounds unlikely, if not impossible. Yet All this—and more—is done through our or- 
‘adi it happens more often than you might ganization acting as an intermediary between 
- think. insured and insurance company—not a sales- 
lati Suppose a business concern buys a dozen or man, but a buyer and adviser—representing 
. - more insurance policies from several different the policyholder at every step of the way. 
“th sources, with no one properly qualified broker Write or telephone to our office nearest your 
| for coordinating the whole program. Then an un-__ place of business. We would like to explain 
‘ogg foreseen loss occurs, and it develops thatevery-  “‘multiple-line” brokerage to you . . . and how 
asse! body’s business was nobody’s business, and this nation-wide organization represents you, 
< jn that none of the policies covered that particu- _ the insured, at all times ... with “no axe to 
the 1 lar situation. grind but yours.” 
t bac There is a solution for problems like this. We 3 . rr 
omp call it “‘multiple-line” brokerage, and it is the 
mor corner-stone of the Johnson & Higgins method J OHNSON & HIGGINS 
; } . . . . . . : ~4 
Ae of doing business. All policies for all risks in all . INSURANCE BROKERS 
con lines are carefully planned by a staff of skilled 63 Watt Street - New Yorx § 
gate technicians, and then bought in the open mar- CHICAGO , purvale pen eee. erer 
on. DETROIT HAVANA SEATTLE TORONTO 
spar’ ket—from one company or many. Other tech- re Na a a 
. Be nicians recommend loss prevention measures 
a dis- 


and expedite the collection of claims. 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE 


FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Pfaudler 


Glass 
qust ie 


FOR YOUR RESEARCHERS 


The best way to find out how useful 
Pfaudler glass-lined steel equipment 
can be to you is to see that your re- 
searchers have some of it available 
for experimental work . . . especially 
if acids are involved. 


What is available? Pfaudler experi- 
mental unite include stills and reac- 
tors from 2 to 100 gallons. They are 
steam jacketed, equipped with pulley 
or motor driven agitators, built for 
pressure work and can be connected 
either with laboratory glass ware or 
glass-lined pipe, fittings, etc. 


How it is used? There are dozens of 
ways Pfaudler acid-resisting glass- 
lined steel urits can be used. Among 
some of the more common are these: 
to determine probable cost of product; 
to obtain probable yield; to line up 
possible manufacturing hazards; to 
test changes in process believed de- 
sirable after commercial units are in 
operation. There are many more. May 
we tell you about them? The Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


YORK 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 


ee 
aa es 


OVERLAND “FLYER” FOR ROADLESS TRAVEL 


Driven on skis by a small aircraft engine and pusher-type propeller, the Sno 
plane is a streamlined winter vehicle for cross- -country transportation. Among 
the features of this 550-Ib. machine are: a glass- inclosed cabin seating four per 
sons, a 65-hp. engine, and sealed-beam headlights. It’s being built by Davis & 
Price Co., Durango, Colo., is being used by trappers, telephone and telegrap! 
S. Bureau of Reclamation. 


linemen, and field agents of the U. 5 


tinuing its hands-off policy (BW—Oct. 
20°45,p32). But individual! Americans 
in London can and do drop in a word of 
warning where it will do the most good. 
The UNO commission is using such 
guidance to prepare rules governing the 
amount of entertainment that the visit- 
ing subcommittee should accept from 
the rival cities. 

Don’t be surprised if the British get 
their wishes in. this matter. Britain, 
France, and Holland headed a bloc 
which fought for a European site for 
UNO headquarters. They were voted 
down, but their feelings have been ten- 
derly handled since then. It was their 
stand that eliminated the Pacific Coast 
after Prof. C. K. Webster, British dele- 
gate, had cried almost tearfully, “Chiv- 
alry and sound judgment are dead in the 
world if the seat [of the UNO] is put 
3,000 miles farther away from Europe.’ 
e Criteria—The British bloc can now be 
expected to pull for an eastern site that 
is as near as possible geographically and 
as congenial as possible from a cultural 
standpoint. In New England a Briton 
finds a way of life most closely re- 
sembling his own. : 

In London the delegates are already 
chopping away at the remaining cities 
with general objections. A site in or 
too near any big city would mean high 
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cost of realty, expensive operation, and 
too many diversions. 

eAn Hours Drive—Still they don’ 
want to be cut off entirely from night 
clubs and theaters for fear that the dc 

gates would become bored. A N« 

Zealand delegation thought the hea 

quarters ought to be 50 to 100 mi 

from the nearest city. There was in 
mediate and passionate objection. 

Consensus was that the headquarte: 
should be about an hour’s drive from 
first rate metropolis. (The Russian @ 
don’t want to be too handy to big town 
for fear of anti-Communist demonstra 
tions over unpopular Sovict actions.) . 
e Preparing to Impress--Meantime ru 
mors multiply. They add to the excite-g 
ment as officials of commerce chambers. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, real estate boards dust 
off their striped pants, polish up 
their oratory, and lay out routes of in-j 
spection best calculated to impress the 
UNO committeemen. Any civic en 
thusiast worth his chicken croquettes 
will merely redouble his efforts when he 
hears that some rival community has the 
prize in the bag. 

One report is that Hyde Park, N. Y., 
is a likely winner because it is about the 
right distance from New York City and 
the Roosevelt name retains its prestige 
in international. affairs. Boston fecls 


> 
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Performance-Proven 
Limit-Load 


FANS 


oday “Buffalo” ventilating fans are truly the 
st Word” in air comfort, health and efficiency. 
e smooth-running, quiet “Buffalo” Limit-Load 
at right is but one of many types and capacities 
dling every conceivable air job. Designed for 
atest economy and air delivery in low-pressure 


@ One of the earliest known fans is this 
ornate, long-handled fan shown cooling 
the lovely Queen Nefertiti of ancient Egypt 
Only high-ranking nobility could enjoy 
such luxuries as fans in those days . ..and it 


was ahigh honor to be the fan-bearer! 


systems, this popular “Buffalo” fan has the famous 
“Limit-Load” characteristic . . . assuring non 
overloading of the motor. Call a “Buffalo” repre- 
sentative in your city for expert advice in choosing 
the right fan for your air problem. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO N.Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Onf. 
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Limit-Load 
Type “LL” FANS 


Iowa offers alert industrialists inter- 
ested in greater profits a dependable 
supply of the finest labor in the world! 
In lowa, you can be sure of a steady 
supply of intelligent, quality-minded, 
hard-working labor. Iowa farm boys 
learn about machinery and mechani- 
cal equipment early in life and this 
training makes them particularly 
adaptable to factory work. Ranking 
first in the nation in literacy, Iowa 
affords for industry intelligent, com- 
petent labor, representing 98 of the 
100 skilléd labor crafts! The Iowa 
population is 94.7% native born 
white! These men and women are 
good citizens, sympathetic with demo- 
cratic government and free enterprise. 
Bring your industry to Iowa . . . where 
fair labor laws, a cooperative govern- 
ment interested in ros ers develop- 
ment and this dependable supply of 
superior labor combine with excellent 
transportation facilities and exten- 
sive utilities to offer you a greater and 
more profitable industrial future! 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. In- 
cluded are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation, and living conditions. Write for your free 
copy now and see how you can profit by bringing 
your plant to IOWA! Address: 722 Crocker Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


World-Minded 


More than 40 American . 
munities had local pride of th. 
kind that made them aspire to by 
the world capital. For most of 
them, the glory of the contest 
short-lived. Decision of the UNQ# 
committee to limit its final ¢. 
lection to the general area of NewS 
York and Boston seemingly 
only nine candidates (indicated }y 
asterisks) in the running. Forma 
applications were presented }y 


*Atlantic City, N. J. New York Cit 


Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia 
Beloit, Wis. Portsmouth, \ 
Berkeley, Calif. *Princeton, N 
Black Hills Richmond. Va 
(Pierre, S. D.) * Ridgefield, Cor 
*Boston, Mass. St. per 


Champaign Coun- Salt Lake City 


ty > i 
a ° oan Antonio 
Claremore Ok a 3 
J I 2 San F rancisco 


*Concord, N. H. 


Chicago i Springs 
a Tuskahoma, Ok\, 

“nv Valley Forge, Pp 
Delaware (State) Virginia Beach. 


Detroit Va. 

*Hyde Park, N. Y. Williamsburg, \, 

Indiana States Is- Wisconsin, in 
land off Rhode gion of Milwa 
Island ee 

Jefferson City, Mo. Oahu _ Island, 


*Lexington District, Quebec 
2#1ass. 4 
Miami. Fla. Vancouver Island 
Monterrey " Penin- ‘International | ters 
sula, Calif. : - ace 
Moraga Valley either Navy Isla: 
(Montecellova), in the Niagara} 
Calif. River or Sugar 
New Orleans Island near Saul 
*Newport, R. I. Ste. Marie 


pretty confident. The British have 

dicated that it has the proper tradit: 

background, and its environs offer « 
number of suitable locations. ' 
e Newport and Ridgefield—Newpoj 
R. I., is making a strong bid. Once t 
summer playground of the extravagan: 
tich, it retains vast palaces in vary 
states of decomposition which wo 
furnish an immediate nucleus for UN 
buildings. 

There is something of a myster) 

the attention attracted by the entry ing 
the UNO sweepstakes of Ridgefic 
Conn. A typical small New Engla: 
town of lofty elms and white churche 
Ridgefield is long on charm if short 
municipal facilities. 
e Sunset Hall?—News dispatches s 
that the excitement has improved ¢ 
prospects of Sunset Hall, the 110-a 
Ridgefield estate of Mrs. Sunny Cutte 
who thinks her 44-room mansion wou 
be appreciated by discriminating UN 
officials. Certainly many an owner 
a boom-time chateau would like to u 
load it for a fair share of the $20 milli 
which UNO expects to spend on 
American home. 

UNO has, or will have, a Europea 
home requiring its attention. It is th 
old League of Nations establishment 
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Geneva. If the League is not quite alive, 
nlso is not quite dead (BW —Jun. 
1945,p22). In_ its archives are over 
N0 treaties; it has an international 
of a hg Control Commission and other 

be EF aries: something must be done 
“‘gueut its mandates. The British want 
IO to take over the League properties 
Suropean headquarters of the new 
ld government. This will be no sim- 


Nal se 

of New matter. 

ly ie Legal Point—Besides the difficult 

'Y ‘cit gichanics of transferring the League 

med © ckage to the UNO, there is the 

a * hbt of Switzerland’s eligibility for 
J 


JO membership. It is pointed out 
t Switzerland’s perpetual neutrality 


Cit 
a y prevent that nation from assuming 
x responsibilities imposed by UNO 
¥e uirements. Another thing—the Rus- 
a s were so bitterly disappointed with 
City League’s performance that they are 
4 cted to oppose any move that would 
Springs mack of a resurrection. 
Okla. 
“Tax Saving Due 
rte, Va ’ . i 
Milwa. | Internal Revenue Bureau 
4. ‘0 MAll acceptOklahoma community 
Islan BRoperty law as valid basis in 
vis ng separate returns. 
Niag 
ws e Oklahoma community property 
; , which was enacted last April (BW — 
May5’45,p79), and which will save tax- 
have ayers from an estimated $15 million 
sditioali— 925 million annually, has cleared its 
iow a big hurdle. The U. S. Bureau of 
ermal Revenue has just agreed to 
Jewpolmeept the law as a valid basis in com- 
ny ~ Lage income taxes. 
vagan:gmpetigher Brackets Avoided—In addition 
varvalla Oklahoma, there are eight other 
. woutmtes whose residents. receive prefer- 
r UN@ggtial income tax status through similar 
's—Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisi- 
stery Mt Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, and 
try inggshington. The basic provision of 
igeficlmmese Statutes is that married couples, 
engl an incident to their marriage, be- 
vurchamgme co-owners of all their communal 
hort dgoPerty. | 
@ Since income becomes property as 
res ON as it is received, this provision has 
‘ed tee” adjudged by the courts to apply 
10-acqm Income also. Thus, for instance, in 
Juttemee case in which the husband earns 
 woulp 000 a year, the wife nothing, each is 
. UN@gtmitted to file an income tax return 
‘ner @gporting income of $2,500. The saving 
to ugg achieved through avoidance of higher 
millioggpttax brackets, 


on ig Replaces Old Law—The present Okla- 
ma law was enacted to take the place 
a similar statute which was passed in 


ropea 
ge 39 and invalidated for income tax 
1ent @utposes by the Supreme Court a year 
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The JOURNAL crossed 
A HOE with A PEN... 
and up came 


ANEW 
SECTION! 


Port Lanp isa city of homes and gardens 
located in the fertile Willamette Valley 
Little wonder that even before war and 
victory gardens, the Oregon Journal 
decided that here there was a real need 
for current authentic LOCAL garden 
information. Hence, early in 1939 The 
Journal began publishing three pages of 
information about gardens and garden- 
ing in its own Sunday magazine section. 
Interest in the new feature grew by 
leaps and bounds. Within a year The 
Journal's three garden pages blossomed 
into a full blown section. 


To Epit its new Garden Magazine The 
Journal selected a home grown garden 
expert from its own staff, the able, 
long-time Journal editorial and feature 
writer, Dean Collins. For years Dean 
Collins had spent his off-work hours as 
a dirt gardener. From his Irish an- 
cestors he inherited a green thumb. 
From his Oregon pioneer family he in- 
herited a knowledge and understanding 
of Oregon soil and climate. Add to this 
Dean’s skill and versatility as a writer, 
editor, and his ability to select a staff 
of experts, and you have the reason for 
the continued success of The Journal’s 
Garden Magazine, 


crossed Dean 


Journal 
Collin’s hoe and pen, an outstanding 
garden section was developed. It is a 
balanced blend of down-to-earth how 
to do it information and up-to-the- 
minute news of gardening activities. 
Through it The Journal inaugurated a 


Wuen The 


number of innovations. One, The 
Journal’s 10 demonstration Victory 
Gardens located throughout the city so 
Victory gardeners could see demonstra- 
tions of how to plant, cultivate, etc. 
Another, The Journal’s roving garden 
counselor—a professional who personally 
gives specific advice in the field and 
counsels troubled gardeners by phone. 


The Journal’s Garden Magazine has 
continued to grow! The climate makes 
year round gardening possible in the 
Portland Area... and through its garden 
magazine The Journal tells folks what 
to do and how and when to do it. This 
section is another home-grown Journal 
feature that has taken firm root in the 
community. Like so many other Journal 
features, departments and services, it 
is successful because the people who 
work on The Journal make it so. It is 
the people who staff The Journal who 
have made it Portland's favorite news- 

per with the largest circulation in its 
7 sag both daily and Sunday! 
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re LABOR is Abundant... 


he 
. g(iliful...Intelligent 


Iowa offers alert industrialists inter- 
ested in greater profits a dependable 
supply of the finest labor in the world! 
In lowa, you can be sure of a steady 
supply of intelligent, quality-minded, 
hard-working labor. Iowa farm boys 
learn about machinery and mechani- 
cal equipment early in life and this 
training makes them particularly 
adaptable to factory work. Ranking 
first in the nation in literacy, Iowa 
affords for industry intelligent, com- 
petent labor, representing 98 of the 
100 skilléd labor crafts! The Iowa 
population is 94.7% native born 
white! These men and women are 
good citizens, sympathetic with demo- 
cratic government and free enterprise. 
Bring your industry to Iowa .. . where 
fair labor laws, a cooperative govern- 
ment interested in industrial develop- 
ment and this dependable supply of 
superior labor combine with excellent 
transportation facilities and exten- 
sive utilities to offer you a greater and 
more profitable industrial future! 


oui. 


—e 


aim 
Ponisi 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowe is available upon request. In- 
cluded are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation, and living conditions. Write for your free 
copy now and see how you can profit by bringing 
your plant to IOWA! Address: 722 Crocker Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa. 


World-Minded rt 


More than 40 American com? 
munities had local pride of th Je 
kind that made them aspire to by 
the world capital. For most o 
them, the glory of the contest 
short-lived. Decision of the UNQ 
committee to limit its final se. 
lection to the general area of New§ 
York and Boston seemingly efi 
only nine candidates (indicated bye 
asterisks) in the running. Forina 
applications were presented }y 


“Atlantic City, N. J. *New York Cit : 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia } 
Beloit, Wis. Portsmouth, Va § 
Berkeley, Calif. *Princeton, N 
Black Hills Richmond, Va 

(Pierre, S. D.) *Ridgefield, Cor 

*Boston, Mass. St. Route. 


Chameoign Coun- Salt Lake City 
y, . ; 
Claremore, Okla. ro snl 
Concord, H. Saratoga Spring; § 
Chicago N. Y 
ae Tuskahoma, Ok 
nv Valley Forge, Pp 
Delaware (State) Virginia eect t 
Detroit a. in 
*Hyde Park, N. Y. Williamsburg, \, 


Indiana States Is- Wisconsin, in 1 )) 
land off Rhode gion of Milway.f 
Island ee ry 

Jefferson City, Mo. Oahu Island, Hi @ 

*Lexingt ‘er waii 
+ pa District, Quebec ie 
Miami, Fla. Vancouver Island 


International terri 


Monterrey Penin- 
: tory composed 


sula, Cali 


Moraga Valley either Navy Islan 3m 
(Montecellova), in the Niagar = 
Calif. River or Suga: 

New Orleans Island near Sau: 

*Newport, R. I. Ste. Marie 


pretty confident. The British have 
dicated that it has the proper tradit 
background, and its environs offer 4 
number of suitable locations. 

e Newport and Ridgefield—Newp 
R. I., is making a strong bid. Once 
summer playground of the extravagai 
rich, it retains vast palaces in vary: 
states of decomposition which wo 
furnish an immediate nucleus for UN 
buildings. 

There is something of a mystery § 
the attention attracted by the entry 1: 
the UNO sweepstakes of Ridgefic 
Conn. A typical small New Englaq 
town of lofty elms and white churchq 
Ridgefield is long on charm if short 
municipal facilities. 

e Sunset Hall?—News dispatches s 
that the excitement has improved t 
prospects of Sunset Hall, the 110-ac 
Ridgefield estate of Mrs. Sunny Cutte 
who thinks her 44-room mansion wou 
be appreciated by discriminating U\ 
officials. Certainly many an owner! 

a boom-time chateau would like to u 
load it for a fair share of the $20 milli 
which UNO expects to spend on 

American home. 

UNO has, or will have, a Europes 
home requiring its attention. It is t! 
old League of Nations establishment 
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eva. If the League is not quite alive, 
Jso is not quite dead (BW —Jun. 
5,p22). In_ its archives are over 
DO treaties; it has an international 


Pe, Control Commission and other 
of theo 

. t,, ),Mlllianies; something must be done 
are it its mandates. The British want 
Os : 
st O to take over the League properties 
UNO European headquarters of the new 


Id government. This will be no sim- 
matter. 


f New 1 Point—Besides the difficult 
y left ilchanics of transferring the League 
ted by ckage to the UNO, there is the 
Onna Mbt of Switzerland’s eligibility for 


1O membership. It is pointed out 
t Switzerland’s perpetual neutrality 


City , 
. ; prevent that nation from assuming 
a responsibilities imposed by UNO 
va uirements. Another thing—the Rus- 


s were so bitterly disappointed with 


ity League’s performance that they are 

a ected to oppose any move that would 

prings mack of a resurrection, 

Okia & 

e, Pa . 

h, _ 

“Tax Saving Due 

in te 

was Internal Revenue Bureau 

* ‘© Mail acceptOklahomacommunity 

sland Roperty law as valid basis in 

i: filling separate returns. 

iagar: & 

Sugar 

> Saul e Oklahoma community property 
;, which was enacted last April (BW — 
ny 5’45,p79), and which will save tax- 

ave eyes from an estimated $15 million 

dit $25 million annually, has cleared its 

oe g big hurdle. The U. S. Bureau of 


ermal Revenue has just agreed to 
ept the law as a valid basis in com- 
ting personal income taxes. 

igher Brackets Avoided—In addition 
§ Oklahoma, there are eight other 
tes whose residents receive prefer- 
ial income tax status through similar 
ys—Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisi- 
a, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, and 


og ashington. The basic provision of 
veficlmmese Statutes is that married couples, 
ngla an incident to their marriage, be- 
irchagme co-owners of all their communal 


ort dMpepetty. 

Since income becomes property as 
15 g@gN as it is received, this provision has 
men adjudged by the courts to apply 
0-adl income also. Thus, for instance, in 
e case in which the husband earns 


utte 
woulgp-200 a year, the wife nothing, each is 
UN@gtmitted to file an income tax return 


rer @gPtting income of $2,500. The saving 
achieved through avoidance of higher 
rtax brackets. 

yn i Replaces Old Law—The present Okla- 
pma law was enacted to take the place 
a similar statute which was passed in 
s tgp39 and invalidated for income tax 
‘nt Mp 'tPoses by the Supreme Court a year 
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The JOURNAL crossed 
A HOE with A PEN... 
and up came 


ANEW 
SECTION! 


Port Lanp isa city of homes and gardens 
located in the fertile Willamette Valley 

Little wonder that even before war and 
victory gardens, the Oregon Journal 
decided that here there was a real need 
for current authentic LOCAL garden 
information. Hence, early in 1939 The 
Journal began publishing three pages of 
information about gardens and garden- 
ing in its own Sunday magazine section. 
Interest in the new feature grew by 
leaps and bounds. Within a year The 
Journal's three garden pages blossomed 
into a full blown section. 


To Epit its new Garden Magazine The 
Journal selected a home grown garden 
expert from its own staff, the able, 
long-time Journal editorial and feature 
writer, Dean Collins. For years Dean 
Collins had spent his off-work hours as 
a dirt gardener. From his Irish an- 
cestors he inherited a green thumb. 
From his Oregon pioneer family he in- 
herited a knowledge and understanding 
of Oregon soil and climate. Add to this 
Dean’s skill and versatility as a writer, 
editor, and his ability to select a staff 
of experts, and you have the reason for 
the continued success of The Journal’s 
Garden Magazine. 


Dean 


crossed 


Journal 
Collin’s hoe and pen, an outstanding 
garden section was developed. It is a 
balanced blend of down-to-earth how 
to do it information and up-to-the- 
minute news of gardening activities. 
Through it The Journal inaugurated a 


Wuen The 


number of innovations. One, The 
Journal’s 10 demonstration Victory 
Gardens located throughout the city so 
Victory gardeners could see demonstra- 
tions of how to plant, cultivate, etc. 
Another, The Journal’s roving garden 
counselor —a professional who personally 
gives specific advice in the field and 
counsels troubled gardeners by phone. 


The Journal’s Garden Magazine has 
continued to grow! The climate makes 
year round gardening possible in the 
Portland Area... and through its garden 
magazine The Journal tells folks what 
to do and how and when to do it. This 
section is another home-grown Journal 
feature that has taken firm root in the 
community. Like so many other Journal 
features, sy wemeeay and services, it 
is successful because the people who 
work on The Journal make it so. It is 
the people who staff The Journal who 
have made it Portland’s favorite news- 

per with the largest circulation in its 

istory, both daily and Sunday! 
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ago (BW —Dec.2’44,p20), because 
gave married couples the option of en- 
tering into a community property con- 
tract, instead of conferring that status 
on them as an incident to marriage. 

‘The new law will probably never have 
to face the hazard of a court test since 
the Internal Revenué Bureau has, in 
cffect, agreed not to attack it. 

It is possible that the income-tax 

applicability of all nine state commun- 
ity property laws will be challenged 
The Treasury Dept. favors legis- 
lation with exactly the opposite effect 
—to require joint returns from all mar- 
ried couples regardless of whether each 
spouse has separate income. 
e Encouraged By Ruling—The depart- 
ment may “push for such a law at the 
next session of Congress, for it is en- 
couraged by a recent Supreme Court 
decision which ruled valid an amend- 
ment slipped into a wartime act per- 
mitting the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to disregard state community property 
laws in levying inheritance taxes. 

While that decision would not neces- 
sarily mean that the high court would 
rule similarly on compulsory joint return 
legislation, some Treasury officials and 
members of Congress feel that it opens 
the door to a test. 


soon, 


~ Mail Rate Fight 


Post Office Dept. pushes 
plan to make the entire system 
self-custaining. Business users 
may find costs hiked sharply. 


Business users of the mails, especially 
those using parcel post and those who 
send advertising and books by third or 
fourth class mail, are facing the prospect 
that success will attend one of the hard- 
est drives in history to raise rates. 

The case that the Post Office Dept. 
is presenting to an attentive Congress 
has already pushed two bills through 
the House and a third one out of com- 
mittee. The program is designed to 
make the entire postal system self-sus- 
taining. 
¢ Receptive Mood—Congress, of course, 
may temper its action after pondering 
the rebuttal of such interested groups 
as the National Council on Business 
Mail, the National Paper ‘Trade Assn., 
and the American Assn. of Newspaper 
Editors. Hearings on second and third 
class mail rates have not yet been sched- 
uled. The current desire for tax reduc- 


Proposed rates for parcel post 
(other than books and catalogs) 
line up like this: Charges would in- 
crease 3¢ on the first pound in the 
first six zones (up to 1,400 mi.) and 
2¢ for the seventh and eighth zones. 
They would remain the same on 
additional pounds in the first and 
second zone (up to 300 mi.) and 
decrease in all more distant zones. 


Zones 
Local 
1 & 


Books, which can now be mailed 
for about 3¢ per Ib. regardless of dis- 
tance, would be charged 5¢ for the 
first pound locally and up to 12¢ for 
the eighth zone. Additional pounds, 
up to 10, would cost 1¢ to 5¢ per 
lb., depending on zone. Over 10 Ib. 
books would cost from .7¢ to 4.8¢ 
per Ib. These rates are estimated to 
put book handling on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 


Parcel Post Rates May Jump Sharply 


For the first time, rates are proposed 
for parcels 9 oz. to 12 oz., lower 
than the first pound rate. Estimated 
average increase based on the fore- 
going suggested changes is 2¢ a par- 
cel which should increase revenues 
about $16,000,000. 

(In the following table, the old 
rate is given in parentheses after the 
proposed rate.) 


Each opp 
+ up to 7 


Catalogs weighing more than 8 
oz. would have rates above those 
prior to rates of Mar. 26, 1944, as 
follows: first pound, up 1|¢ locally, 
up 2¢ in all other zones. Additional 
pounds would be upped 4¢ locally 
and in first and second zones (150 
mi.), left unchanged in the third 
zone, materially reduced in all other 
zones. Changes are designed to bring 
in $1,340,000 additional revenue. 


tions and less government expe: 
is, to date, apparently making (¢ 

receptive to the Post Office 
arguments. 

Gist of the postal officials’ < 
in the $950,000,000 deficit tl 
piled up during 15 years (1 
which the Treasury, i.e. the tax 
had to make up. Only profit ma 
first class mail which netted § 
000,000, in that penod while 
class mail lost $1,244,000,000 
class mail lost $366,000,000, fourt 
$303,000,000, free services cost 
000,000, and other services lost 
000,000. 

e Wage Increases—It is true that | 
was an over-all $156,000,000 sur, 

the fiscal year ending July, 1945, | 

illusory nature is shown by pre 

revenue cuts that have already | 

The new Postmaster General Rob 

Hannegan presumably wants n 

necessary deficits. 

Biggest new expense will be an 
of from $100,000,000 to $140.00 
voted as wage increases to postal 
ers, effective last July |. Workers 
pay had not been raised in 20 year 

About $60,000,000 revenue wil! “3 
lost by the proposed cutback to 2¢ @ 
local Ietter rates and by the expirat 
six months after the officially decla: 
end of hostilities, of wartime | 
which inured to the Post Office Dx 
on parcel post at the rate of 3° 
a minimum of 1¢ per parcel, 

334% on registry fees. 

A third setback will come from 
duced business when troops are h 
again. (The 80,000,000 parcels 
overseas in 1944 netted neat profits | 
cause long hauls pay better than sh 
hauls, and because the armed for’ 
stood the expense of delivery after {9 
packages arrived at U. S. ports.) 

e Subsidy Criticized—Charles A. He 
retired comptroller of the AmericJ 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., is advisirg 
the Post Office Dept. in its case [§ 
higher rates. In a series of reports (B\Y 
—May26’45,p35) he is telling Congre§ 
why the department should not “run 
subsidy for certain businesses.” 

This study of the most recent figu: 
for one year show that first class maj 
netted $180,000,000 profit, but th 
second class (newspapers and _ period 
cals) showed a deficit upwards of $10 
000,000, third class (circulars and mi 
cellaneous printed matter weighing le 
than 8 oz.) a deficit of $25,000,00) 
fourth class (parcels, catalogs, bool 
over 8 oz.) a deficit of $15,000,000 ( 
which merchandise alone accounted f 
$12,000,000). There were other losse 
too. 

A government business like the Po: 
Office should not be run at a loss, sa 
Heiss, and a U. S. monopoly (fir 
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The Symbol .. 
| That Came ° 
| Llhife/ 


n 
an 
000/83 The man who walks into your factory 
al . . , be 
wa wearing this symbol is the living embod- 
ye i f rice which gives y he 
: iment of a service which gives you the 

will = 
Oo le correct answers to your problems in efficient 
dirat : ¥ 
decla-aa mechanical transmission of power. He’s the 
; 1 Dodge Transmissioneer. 

3¢ 

an 
TO! rt 
eh 
‘ls 
ofits . ‘ ie A 
= sh Your Transmissioneer is qualified to select the 
| for power drive equipment which best meets your spe- 
ter t = cific needs. His knowledge and experience, plus 
ts.) iS Dodge products, provide the up-to-date solution of 
. He your power transmission problems. 
~~ Look in the classified telephone directory under 
avi “Power Transmission Equipment” for the Transmis- 
‘ase { Supporting the Transmissioneer is a broad line of : F eee apes © tm 
| . Dod sioneer in your territory. He will advise you, without 
ts (B\ @hechanical power transmission equipment — odge “pai ae J b , 

h } obligation. Your needs can usually be supplied from 

ong! recision-built bearings, sheaves, pulleys, clutches anc apes ; ies 

a Dodge distributors’ stocks. Transmissioneered means 

run ther drive components. Every Dodge product reflects ) eit , 
advanced design in power drives. 
e engineering advancements and manufacturing 

fig know how” that come from 64 years of experience. \ am DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
s§ ma < 
it. thi _ 
per10€ Assembling and disassembling power 
{ drive components is part of the in- 

$1 Ul tensive factory training which leads 
id m to a Transmissioneer’s diploma. 
ing le 
0,00 

bool 
00 (a A 
ted f 

losse 
ie Pos 
5S, Sav Coprright, 1946, Dodge Mf. Corp 
+ (firs 


FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, (GaaAM NAME ‘PLATES -) 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Buell Fly 
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efficiency 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 


Buell Engineering Co-, Ince 


Pine Stree 
* “, New York 


ure to answe 
It is a pleas tment checking upon t ed 
— or Buell Dust Recovery Systems install 


4n our three plants. 
ash Collectors have b 
(12) boilers § 
Since the time 
for oh 2 
am a naghly satisfactory manner the 

for which they were ins 


~ CORPORATION 
-UFFALO PLANTS 


BuFFALO.N-Y. 


September 12, 1945 


t 


he mechanical 


r the recent 


een in service on twelve 
ntinuously- 


ince 1941, operating °° 

hey have cost 
of their 4{nstallation, t —~ Fe woliection 
and they have 


talled. 
Yours very truly 


+ Engineer 


Plan 
a rSS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Plant #2 


¢ BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS are used through- 
out industry in the collection or reclamation of many 
kinds of dust, in numerous production and process 
operations. Hundreds of satisfied industrial users will 
attest to Buell’s—“‘High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, 
Long Life.” 


Write for Buell’s mew, revised book ‘The Buell {van Tongeren} 
System of Industrial Dust Reeovery” now in its fourth printing. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


class mail) should not make a profi 
should be operated at cost. H« 
former Postmaster Gencral Fran) | 
Walker agree that the Post Office s! 
have its own accounting system, 
tool to improve its methods, 
than rely on the General Accou:: 
Office, which is practically a polic 
that supervises only its honesty. 

e Bills Pending—Before the S 
Committee on Post Offices now 
bill passed by the House to increas« 
cel post rates 2¢ per piece, on 
average, so written that its inc 
affects chiefly parcels going 300 n 
less—which covers most of them. A 
other bill asks raises on catalogs, 

a third, still in the House, would s 
book postage. According to the 1): 
act which established the parcel sex 

it should be self-sustaining (the 
postal service for which this is st 
ated). It never has been. 

The 1928 act, incidentally, is the | 
for postal officials’ reply to the Natio: 
Council of Business Mail, which wa: 
all classes of postal rates consid 
together in a single bill when rate : 
vision is discussed. Heiss thinks a: 
attempt to consider all rates at « 
would result in confusion and de 
that might last for years. 

e Study of Profits—The Post Office | 
not made up its mind what to ask for 
second class periodicals and newspapc: 
yet, but it can be predicted that a stuc 
of business profits will be used to s 
port a recommendation for rates p1 
ducing more than the present averag 
revenue of 1.9¢ a Ib. § 

To raise the question why the averag 
voter, the man who pays the profit of 
first class mail, should “subsidize prj 
vate concerns” the Post Office will cit: 4 
figures to show that a national magazin 
group, for instance, is making a prof 
oi 34%, a mail-order men’s furnishin: 
company nets 16%, a big daily new 
paper 20%, and a certain mail-orde 
company 114%. : 

The department will add that if sec] 
ond and fourth class rates are increased | 
obviously local letters can come down t 
2¢ again and, as Hannegan has alread 
suggested, air mail to 5¢. Heiss doesn‘ 
think it is “fair to distribute a certai: 
monthly digest magazine at a rate 0’ 
about four for 1¢.” 
e What Business Says--The replies 0! 
newspapers and magazines to the Pos! 
Office proposals are not hard to gues: 
They make the point that they are dis 
seminating information in a democ 
racy, and aver that new competition 
from the radio and the movies ha: 
added to their expenses. Mail-order] 


houses will argue that rural and small ¢ 
town buyers benefit from low parcel post 4), 
rates by being able to buy in cheaper), . 
markets from a more varied stock. Mail, 
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vertisers say that small businesses, 
ich cannot afford page space in maga- 
s, need the low third class rates to 
rertise competitively with big compa- 
S. 
ongress has been told that the Post 
ce makes a profit of 1.2¢ on each 
the 16,000,000,000 letters it now 
dles in a year. Businessmen who 
nt this profit applied against deficits 
other postal services may find lack 
support in Congress. 

Wanted: a Policy—Win or lose, the 
st Office wants Congress to write a 
icy decision and decide whether or 
the Post Office should subsidize any- 
e, to what extent, and at whose ex- 
se, or should it become a solvent 
profit government business. 


orm Finder 


Army reveals new static 
ection device which enabied 
anes to avoid bad weather. 
stwork of three stations used. 


e eternal hope that some day man 
1 be able to do something about the 
ther caused a flurry last week in the 
ce of Maj. Gen. Harry O. Ingles, the 
ny’s chief signal officer, when he 
ed the secrecy on a “static direction 
der” used to locate storms. 
od for 2.000 Mi.—In brief, the net- 
tk of weather observers consisted of 
ee stations, at the University of 
rida, Gainesville; at Red Bank, N. J.; 
1 in Newfoundland. Each used a 
.000 set of electronic tubes which 
ild catch and record the familiar 
lio static which a storm causes. ‘They 
ild detect static that originated as far 
2,000 mi. away. By triangulation, the 
ation and identification of the storm 
re then plotted. 
Especially valuable over the Atlantic, 
here weather observers on ships were 
rce or voiceless because of need for 
lio silence, the atmospherics, or 
pherics,” system was used consider- 
y in 1944 and somewhat less in 1945. 
any Army Air Forces convoys were 
red successfully to avoid storm areas. 
‘ot a New Science—In reality, spher- 
has added little to methods of 
ather forecasting and has been known 
d used since 1911 when the U. S. 
avy experimented with a cathode ray 
cilloscope, forerunner of the radio 
be, which British science was using to 
ck down hurricanes. 
F. W. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
. §. Weather Bureau, a Navy officer 
the 1920's, bought two of the Eng- 
h sets and used them at the Anacostia 
Id.) Naval Air Station and at Lake- 


of business... 


The Business Doctor examines the 
enterprise ... probes, prescribes, and 
sometimes operates on its internal 
operations. Aiding him are a staff of 
specialized engineers, each an expert in 
one or more phases of industry. Their 


job is to make the patient well... fast. 


Smarrcompanies,like smartpeople, 
get a regular check up from their doctor 
...others call only when the corporation 
is seriously sick. 

Whatever the case, the management 
engineer and his staff study symptoms, 
make a survey of all facts... determine 
the cause of profit deterioration ...seek 


reasons for the sickness. Is it functional 


MC Bee 
Ne 
TAL | 


‘ 
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SPECIALISTS 27 the alls 


failure of the human factor. patchwork 


planning, spotty selling, inad}-quate 
distribution or ineffective advertising? 

With his diagnosis and directives, 
the management engineer saves many 
corporate lives, and jobs of thousands 
of people. The profession materially 
helped the prosecution of the war... 
and by intelligent planning is speeding 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

McBee men are not management 
engineers... but our methods and 
products, plus forty years’ experience 
aid the business doctor by making 


business facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


hurst, N. J. Interest cooled, however, 
until 1940 when the Army borrowed 
these old sets and began experiments 
which it now hails as promising new 
and better eyes for transoceanic planes 
or planes flying polar routes. 

Spherics is conceded to be a better 

method of observation for waste areas 
than hard-to-maintain meteorological 
stations, but on continents its present 
use is negligible. It will aid continental 
weather forecasting in the United States, 
however, by tracking storms in the Pa- 
cific which often affect weather over 
the land. 
@ Verified by Flight Checks—To date 
the Army Signal Corps plant in Phila- 
delphia has produced 32 sets, some of 
which were shipped to Europe, some to 
the Pacific. 

During the tests over the Atlantic, 
two B-17 bombers made about 50 
flights to check weather observations 
made by the spherics static recorders. 
They verified 81% of the data, which 
encouraged the AAF to go ahead with 
its network plottings. 

But when the big hurricane of the 
autumn of 1944 developed in the Carib- 
bean, one of spherics greatest defects ap- 
peared. The hurricane made static only 
until it recurved, then it became a ghost 
storm that gave no signals to the net- 
work even though most of its destruc- 
tive work occurred only after it had 
recurved. 


Sky Plate Boost 


Maxson incorporates food 
division, plans stock issue and 
big expansion program. Partly 
cooked meals are featured. 


Strange offspring of the W. L. Max- 

son Corp., consulting engineers and 
manufacturers of such things as electric 
power systems, gears and gear boxes, 
rectifiers and gun turrets, is the com- 
pany’s Food System Division. Their 
common bond is the inventive genius 
of W. L. Maxson, whose inventions in- 
clude a multiple machine-gun mount 
and a price computer by which gasoline 
station pumps register dollars and cents 
as well as gallons. 
e Stock Issue—In 1944 Maxson estab- 
lished the food division as an outgrowth 
of his own interest in freezing cooked 
foods. Since last April it has been sup- 
plying the Navy Air Transport Service 
with the Maxson Sky Plate—a partly 
cooked, frozen meal unit on a disposable 
plate. Last week Maxson set this war 
baby on its own feet by incorporating 
it as Maxson Food Systems, Inc., and 
completing its initial financing and dis- 
tribution plans. 

Through F, Eberstadt & Co., 475,000 
shares of 50¢ dividend convertible pre- 


FOR DUSTLESS THERMOSTAT INSTALLATION 


Boon to apartment dwellers, an electric buzz saw (left) which inhales dust 
cuts a precise channel (right) in walls for quick and easy installation of thermo- 
stat controls. Developed by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., the unit 
is credited with cutting through plaster at speeds up to 10 ft. a minute, has a 


vacuum attachment which draws dust into a water-filled container. 


The 


narrow groove in the wall which it cuts permits insertion of tubing. The groove 
is then patched with plastic filler and masking tape to hide the scar. 
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ferred stock in the new compar 
being offered at $10 per share 
parent company will retain 
through its ownership of 550,00‘ 
1,200,000 shares of no-par valuc 
mon stock authorized, most of t) 
being held in reserve for conver 
the preferred stock. 
e Expansion Planned—Proceeds < 
financing will be used to expan 
business. By the end of this ve: 
new company’s present plant in O 
Village, Long Island, N. Y., will b 
one of several which are expect 
have a combined potential annua 
put of 25,000,000 meal units. 
plants will be strategically located 
lation to consumer markets and 
areas. They will also package single | 
tions of local food specialties—sea! 
in New England, meat in the Mid 
and vegetables in California are « 
ples—for assembly into meal unit 
Maxson’s 30 to 40 distributing plant 
A Maxson Sky Plate usually co: 
of meat and two vegetables whos 
frosting and final cooking can be ac 
plished quickly in the consume 
kitchen. Typical combinations are 
with green beans and French fried } 
toes; luncheon loaf with spinach 
sweet potatoes; broiled baked ham \ 
French toast and stewed prunes. 
package is a_ three-compartment 
quered cardboard plate, attra 
enough for table use (no dishwashi: 
Its cover is fastened tight with a f 
ble plastic rim, and the entire pach 
is heat-sealed in laminated celloph 
e Special Oven—Miaxson’s distribut 
plants will wholesale the Sky Plate 4 
food retailers, and retail prices will rangi 
from 70¢ to $1 per plate. The comp 
hopes to start distribution on the « 
ern seaboard late this spring and att 
national distribution within about 
year. ‘ 
Not necessary to the use of the S} 
Plate, but a convenient adjunct, is th@ 
Maxson Whirlwind Oven—a _ ligh’ 
weight, thermostatically controlled oveq 
equipped with baffles to prevent t! 
food from dehydrating. It defrosts ar 
finishes cooking a Sky Plate in 15 ming 
utes, compared with 35 to 40 minute 
required in an ordinary kitchen range 
Various models have been devisc@ 
which operate on electricity, gasoline 
gas, or kerosene. At present the oven 
use is confined to defrosting any froze: 
foods, and processing the Sky Plate, bi 
Maxson hopes to make it versatilg 
enough to tempt consumers to spen 
$25 to $50. 
e Airline May Adopt Idea—No sma 
part of the new company’s business w 
be in supplying the institutional trace 
arrangements are pending for a ma 
airline to serve Maxson Sky Plates ¢ 
passengers on all flights. 
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always believed in keeping 


STRONG. 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1903 the Hearst Newspapers saw 
their proposal for an Isthmian canal 
approved as America signed a treaty 
with Panama. 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
dicted that air power would determine 
victory in future wars. 


In 1917 the Hearst Newspapers came 


out for universal military service. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for a great fleet of submarines as well 
as swarms of planes. 


VRB a 


In 1932 the Hearst Newspapers de- 
manded military control of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to make them a defense 
base for America against Japan. 


In 1941 the Hearst Newspapers were 
still calling for more planes, ships, and 
bases when death rained from the skies 
at Pearl Harbor. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
republished editorials written by 
William Randolph Hearst in 1940 
urging universal military training. 
at hy 


Wire Spooling 
Machine — one 
of a number of 
types. 


Precisioneering 


—a significant, practica: word 
—tells you more about 


FIDELITY MACHINES 


than anything else except what 
you would find out by using them. 


The performance of FIDELITY 
MACHINES in terms of production, 
low operating and maintenance costs, 
is the inevitable outgrowth of high 
precision, sound engineering, close con- 
trol and constant inspection — opera- 
tions so aptly described by this one 


expressive word — “Precisioneering.” 


Ail of these benefits have been 
accruing to users of FIDELITY 
MACHINES throughout this and other 
countries for well over a third of a 
century, in such operations as knitting, 
braiding, winding, spooling and taping 
in the textile, wire, rubber hose, pack- 
ing and many other industries. 


Special bulletins on the different 
machines and a book describing manu- 
facturing facilities and Precisioneering 
practice are available. Your letterhead 
will help us select those of likeliest 
interest to you. 


PRECISION MACHINES 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Global Carrier? 


Worldwide service, using 
rigid-type airships, is suggested 
by Goodyear Aircraft. It’s still 
just a $50,000,000 idea. 

A worldwide transportation system, 


without competition from a similar car 
individual or 


rier, is waiting for the 
group willing to invest an estimated 


$50,000,000 with 
craft Co., Akron. 

e Range of 7,000 Miles—For the fifty 
million Goodyear Aircraft will provide 

six 950-ft. rigid- type airships, each with 
a capacity of 10,000,000 cu. ft. of 
helium. Six 1,050-hp. motors would 
give such ships a speed of 90 m.p.h. and 
a range of 7,000 mi. 

In addition to the six airships, said 
to be the minimum needed to cover the 
already laid out round-the-world routes, 
Goodyear Aircraft would provide data 
on airship operation, navigation, and 
engineering accumulated by its engi- 
neers during the past 29 years. 

Goodyear engineers say that the first 
ship could be placed in service within 
18 to 24 months and successive ones 
at six-month intervals. 

e Some Interest Shown—To date, how- 
ever, the absence of money for pur- 
chase of airships has been conspicuous, 
despite a vigorous promotion campaign 


(BW—Nov.4'44,p22). Interest has been 


the Goodyear Air- 


The Worlds First 
Gir Condifio. 
City Bus 


indicated by some steamship line 
one or two airlines. United Nation 
ship Co., Washington, has madc 
nite moves toward getting into the 

Figures gathered through the 
when airships were operated both | 
Germans and by Goodyear show 
costs are such as to assure a fair | 
on investment. 

James N. Bissell, facts and 
executive of Goodyear Aircraft, say 
an initial passenger fare of 5¢ a 
would be feasible, with a sizable 1 
tion possible once new traffic 
ated for airship travel. 
@ 180,000-Lb. Payload—On cargo B 
asserts that a 10,000,000-cu. ft. cap 
airship can carry 180,000 Ib. of pa 
cargo on a 2,500-mi. trip for 94¢ 
ton-mile; that a movement of 14! 
lb. of payload cargo could be carric« 
a +,000-mi. trip for 12.2 ¢ per ton-n 

He also contends that in compar 
to the airship feat it would require ¢ 
flying boats to carry the 180,00 
cargo for the 2,500-mi. jaunt at a 
of 16.2¢ per ton-mile—a differenc: 
6.7¢ per ton-mile in favor of the 
ship. 


® Better Construction—On the sub 


of safety, biggest obstacle to acceptai 


of the airship by a public whose con’ 


dence was shaken by repeated disast 
airship engineers assert that advancc 

materials, especially the aluminum 

loys, will permit stronger construct: 
without increased weight. 


Concerning the tragic failures of t! 
past, airship proponents argue that t! 


ned 


.— yee 


BUSES TO BEAT THE HEAT—AND COMPETITION 
cicles, an air-conditioned bus is bein 
at the competition of private autos, no’ 
1e past. What the San Antonio Trans 
Co. calls the “world’s first” air-cooled bus in city service is a forerunner of 
flect of 100 to be in operation by the end of the year. Built by ACF-Bri 


Appropriately adorned with mock i 


offered to San Antonio citizens—to be 


that gasoline rationing is a thing of tl 


Motors Co., the test bus, like Georgia Power Co.’s trolley in Atlanta (BW 


Sep.]'45,p26), is air conditioned by Carrier Corp. The San Antonio compan 
“It'll be 15 degrees cooler inside.” 


proclaims that in summer weather, 
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oss Of the Hindenburg, at Lakehurst, 
_J., in 1939, was due entirely to the 


2 ‘act that it was filled with inflammable 
oS ydrogen. They say that the Shenan- 
fe Bioah, a “first” ship built on the basis 
’ pf “captured” information, broke in iwo 
; fter being taken into a storm of violent 
b nir currents by a crew that did not 
e Bhave the advantage of weather forecast- 
ry Bng available today. The Akron, a strong 
. irship, was lost because of a naviga- 
: ional error, induced by a faulty altim- 
}S -"“Gter, when it was taken into the center 
‘ f a storm over the Atlantic. As for 
4 he lost Macon, investigations are said 
“ o show that the craft was taken aloft 
7 bn a military mission when it was known 
‘ o be needing repairs. 
“P On the Other Side—In the face of 
ny hese wrecks, airship engineers point 
2 o the Graf Zeppelin, 14 years old when 
ie t was finally grounded after having 
icc“ ompleted a total of 634 trips during 
n'\"Bvhich it had covered 1,220,385 mi. 
par“ rithout a mishap. 
om Routes mapped for a worldwide air- 
st ip transportation system include non- 
:* top flights between New York and 
wy ondon, New York and Natal, New 
he ork and South Africa, New Orleans 
Wnd Valparaiso,. San Francisco and 
Sub jc shanghai, Los Angeles and Manila with 
_— stop at Honolulu, and between Los 
_ CON MAngeles and Auckland. 
= Ceipent Aircraft engineers’ wartime 
= chievement of turning out Navy Cor- 
= ir planes has been recognized as out- 
- cole They would be happy to turn 
of th gpack to the company’s first and only true 
rat th mgeve the airship. The only fly in the 


bein 
5, now 
"rans! 
rt of 
F-Bril 
BW 


npati 
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intment—who is going to furnish the 
oney—and when. 


Plant Shared 


Five concerns lease space 
in government-owned factory as 
multiple tenancy plan gets its 
first test in Birmingham. 


After months of planning and weeks 

of dickering, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. is getting under way with 
what it calls its first experiment in 
multiple tenancy renting of one of 
the big government-owned war plants. 
Five small industries, employing an 
estimated 200 workers, are taking over 
159,000 sq. ft. of the 2,000,000 sq. ft. 
that are available for rental in the Bech- 
tel McCone aircraft modification plant 
at Birmingham, Ala., with RFC as the 
landlord. 
e Hopes to Rent All Space—Lewis Jef- 
fers, former Bechtel McCone publicity 
man, who now manages the property 
for RFC, has several other prospective 
tenants in sight, some of them pretty 
good sized. Eventually, Jeffers hopes to 
rent practically all of the 2,000,000 
sq. ft. available in the various bays and 
auxiliary buildings of the modification 
center. 

The five companies that have signed 
up for space so far are: Southern Fur- 
niture Co., which will do a general re- 
pair and upholstering business; Acro 
Supply Co., aircraft parts and acces- 
sories; Elliott System, concrete blocks 
and prefabricated concrete houses; Air- 
craft Sales & Service, Inc., repairs, serv- 
ice, and rentals of aircraft; Mill & Tex- 


, . . e 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 975 1006 100.4 98.6 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 105.0 1008 100.1 101.9 100.8 
3 eee 111.6 112.6 107.5 104.0 114.4 1069 = 109.3 
October, 1942...... 1296 1259 108.0 106.2 1236 IJ118 119.0 
October, 1943...... 138.2 133.3 108.0 107.8 126.7 117.6 # 124.4 
October, 1944...... 136.4 141.9 108.2 109.8 141.4 122.8 126.5 
November ......... 136.5 142.1 108.2 109.9 141.7. 1229 126.6 
December ......... 137.4 142.8 108.3 109.4 143.0 23.1 127.0 
January, 1945....... 137.3 143.0 108.3 109.7. 143.6 23.3 127.1 
eee 136.5 143.3 108.3 110.0 144.0 23.4 126.9 
NS eae ioe os 135.9 143.7 108.3 110.0 144.5 23.6 126.8 
IE ose ere. 6. ole oem ol 136.6 144.1 108.3 109.8 144.9 e38 . 3a08 
DMGasadcs.cxs es 138.8 144.6 108.3 110.0 145.4 1239 128.1 
Ne tiara: din sa, ele 141.1 145.4 108.3 110.0 145.8 124.0 129.0 
Piiiate<sesa«ckss 141.7 145.9 108.3 111.2 145.6 124.3 129.4 
Ng 3 Sos 0 aie 35 140.9 1464 108.3 111.4 146.0 124.5 129.3 
september ......... 139.4 148.2 108.3 110.7 1468 124.6 128.9 
ee eerree 139.3 148.3 108.3 1106 1466 124.5 128.9 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
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Source of profit... 
“Budgit’ Electric Hoists have proved 
themselves the source of profit to 
management and labor alike, in shops 
and plants where they’re used on pro 
duction, assembly, and inspection 
lines, tolift heavy tools, machine parts, 
and machines. 


Freed from the danger of strain or 
rupture, when loads are lifted electri- 
cally, a worker turns his time and 
energy into grqater production, That 
means lower operating costs to man- 
agement and reduces lost man-hours. 
This means profit. For the worker— 
it means good health, no back-break- 
ing fatigue; ability to enjoy family 
and friends during his leisure hours. 

‘Budgit’ Hoists weigh little, but 
they'll lift loads up to 4,000 pounds 
—easily, quickly, smoothly, with an 
efficiency that’s amazing. They’re 
complete hoisting units that only need 
to be plugged into the nearest electric 
socket and put to work; and they'll 
work day after day with the mini- 
mum of attention. 


Why not check your production, 
assembly, and inspection lines today 
for spots where ‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
needed to lift loads or handle tools? 

Tr 
“Budgit’ Hoists are port- \ 
able, electric hoists built 
to lift 250, 500, 1000, 
2000 and 4000 Ibs. Prices 
start at $119 list. For fur- 
ther details, write for Bul- 
letin No. 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit J 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


MAXWELL 
° 


il 


Lifter’ 


/ —Key to Progress 
i/Many American Industries 


The old method of getting bricks to the Here's the modern method. This Thermoid 


bricklayers has been superseded by Belt was chosen because neither weather 


the modern Thermoid Conveyor Belt nor the sharp bricks will injure the belt 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the progress of American Industry. In 

many fields of business Thermoid Products play an indispensable part. For 
instance, the George Haiss Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of portable 
conveying equipment, chose Thermoid Conveyor Belting for the portable brick 
conveyor shown above. 


The Thermoid Line* is the result of 65 years of research and experience that not 
only has kept pace with the demands of industry, but in many cases anticipated 
industry's needs. 


The Thermoid Line* of belting and hose for materials handling and power trans- 
mission may contain the key to another step forward in the improvement of your 
process and the reduction of your costs.—"It’s Good Business to Do Business 
With Thermoid.” 


*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives « Conveyor Belting « Elevator Belting + 
Wrapped and Molded Huse « Sheet Packings « Industrial Brake Linings 
and Friction Products « Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


Contrilutor ta Industrial Aduancement Since 1880 


tile Supply Co., which deals in mill s) p. 
ples. . 


e War Plant Survey—Plans for multiple ¥7 


tenancy utilization of the modificati \» 
center were worked out by Birmingh: 
businessmen, but RFC and other ¢ \ 
ernment agencies have been play 
with the general idea for a couple of 
years. Smaller War Plants Corp., | 
fore its liquidation, made an elabor 
study of 1,339 war plants with a to: | 
floor area of 426,800,000 sq. ft. for 
which the government wants to find 
owners or tenants. 

SWPC concluded that 471 plan: 
with an area of 132,200,000 sq. ft arc 
physically well suited for multiple t: 
ancy and that another 368 plants wi 
103,300,000 sq. ft. are partially adapt- 
able to it. RFC experts and many 1 
dustry representatives are considerably 
more pessimistic. They think that th 
out-of-the-way location of many gov- 
ernment war plants will rule them 
out for multiple tenancy use even if 
their physical characteristics don’t. 

e Adjacent to Airport—The Bechtel 
McCone plant, Birmingham’s major 
war baby, employed some 9,000 work- 
ers in its heyday, most of them local 
residents. It is about 7 mi. from the 
downtown section, adjacent to thx 
municipal airport, and consists of th« 
main modification building (1,300,000 
sq. ft.) as well as some 60 auxiliary 
structures. 


AIR-CONDITIONING TRUCE 


The Justice Dept. last week got 
about all that could be desired in a 
consent decree when it settled its anti- 
trust action against major air-condition- 
ing equipment manufacturers. 

Under the decree, entered in federal 
court in New York City, air-condition- 
ing patents will be dedicated to the 
public, and the patent holding com- 
pany, Auditorium Conditioning Corp., 
which the five defendant manufactur- 
ing concerns operated, will be dissolved. 

Defendants are prohibited from en- 
forcing any rights or collecting any 
royalties under the Auditorium patents, 
and from acting in concert to fix charges 
or royalties for the installation, manu- 
facture, use, or sale of air-conditioning 
units or equipment, according to Wen- 
dell Berge, Justice Dept. Antitrust Di 
vision head. In its civil action, the go. 
ermment had charged Auditorium 1i 
censees made 90% 
tioning comfort and industrial installa- 
tions. ; 

Defendants, besides Auditorium, in- 
cluded the Carrier Corp., B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., York Ice Machinery Corp., 
Ross Industries Corp., American Blower | 
Corp., and five officers of the defendant 
firms. 
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ewsreel Race 


End of wartime pooling is 
Signal for keener competition. 

dvantages of 16-mm. film fore- 
ast its wide adoption. 


% Competition between the newsreels 
as always been at a high pitch, except 
®r the war years when the five com- 
anies set up a cooperative pool for 
terchange of news clips. In addition, 
ch had access to war footage regularly 
Wade available by the armed services, 
and shot originally by combat camera- 


hen. 
Many Prints Needed—With the pool- 
ipg arrangement concluded _ several 
ecks ago, each of the newsrecls— 
bramount, Pathe News (RKO), Uni- 
prsal, Fox Movietone, and News of the 
ay (M-G-M)—is planning worldwide 
@verage to intensify the competition 
hat existed prior to 1942. 
® Newsreels have long been expensive 
) produce in comparison to revenue. 
taff cameramen have to be maintained 
worldwide scale, while additional 
otage has regularly been bought from 
e lance photographers. Because of the 
meliness of current events generally 
@own in each issue, the number of re- 
Base prints must be large to cover 
@eater bookings within a reasonably 
®port time. 
16-Mm. Film Used—All of the news- 
els are increasing world coverage. At 
ast one (reportedly Paramount) is set- 
@ng up an organization of film corre- 
@pondents who will use 16-mm. film 
gative. Experiences during the war 
ve demonstrated the advantages of 
e 16-mm. film. Shots taken on the 
aller film can be enlarged to regula- 
n 35-mm. size without too great a 


HE coal industry an- 
ticipates high demand 
for years to come... but 
expects that new types of 
___ equipment will speed up 
operations to meet this 
demand. Paul Weaver . . 
chipper at the Lebanon Steel Foundry... 


. for ten years a 


helps produce this new equipment that will 
safeguard America’s heating comfort and 
industrial production. 

Paul often works on pressure-tight castings 
of corrosion-resistant Circle (© alloys that 
serve in mine de-watering pumps. He also 
helps to finish other castings of the tough, 


LEBANON 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


orp., ss of photographic definition. 
ctur- The smaller negative and cameras 
ved. quired are more convenient to handle 
en- “@r shooting news events than the larger 
any 5-mm. size. More important, however, 
ents, the reduced weight of 16-mm. film 
urges “@™r shipping, which will allow air ex- 
anu- essage from virtually any part of the 
ning @orld—with the New York editorial 
Ven- adquarters a maximum of about 50 
Di- ours from any important event any- 
gov- (@@here. There is no doubt that all the 
1 li wsreels will adopt the 16-mm. cover- 
mdi- Glee, especially in those countries that 
alla- @eretofore have not had film corre- 
pondents. 
, in- Warmer News Expected—Warners, 
urte- @nly one of the Big Five producer-dis- 
orp., |@Bibutor companies operating theater 
ywer Mrcuits without a newsreel, is expected 
dant @@ set up such an enterprise shortly. In 
942, Harry M. Warmer, president, 
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OF LEBANON 


impact-resistant Lebanon steels that fir 


wide use in mine drills. 


The skills of men like Paul Weaver. . 


well as the expert knowledge and_ the 
modern equipment of the Lebanon Ste« 
Foundry ...are now available to every in 


dustry. Lebanon’s full resources are ready 


LI 
piems.. 


to help you with your casting pri 
and immediate production of certain types 
of castings is now possible. Talk it over with 


a Lebanon metallurgist or foundry engineer 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA 
"In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE Fit 


OUT OUR WAY 


THERE'S WHAT MAKES / TH’ Best ) 
MEN BIG OR LITTLE-- (GENERAL- 
THAT ASSISTANT WANTS) SHIP WOULD 
TO SHUT IT OFF AND HAVE BEEN 
TELL THE GUY HOW \PREVENTIVE, 
CARELESS HE WAS, BUT/ WITH SPEEDI- 
THE BULL IS LETTIN’- DRI AROUND 
IT RUN TO LET HIM THAT MACHINE, 
SEE HOW LUCKY HE \ HE WOULDN'T 
WAS -- WHICH IS THE } HAVE SLIPPED 
BEST GENE:RAL- 


NO--NO/ DON’T 

SHUT IT OFF? LET 
IT RUN AWHILE-- 
I'LL TAKE CARE 


i aaa 
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THE TEACHERS Termes al 


7. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
COPR. 1945 BY NEA SERVICE. INC 
- 


If your floors are slippery from oil or grease ... if you’re worried about 
falls or quick-spreading fire . . . investigate Speepi-Dri. 

Speepi-Dri is quick, easy, inexpensive. It soaks up oil like a blotter 
takes ink. Thousands of industrial plants in all parts of the country are 
using it to save labor and money in floor-maintenance. 

Easy to use. Just spread a thin carpet of Speepi-Dri, and it imme- 
diately provides a white, clean, non-skid surface to walk on and work 
on. Sweep it up with a stiff broom. It leaves floors clean, dry and safe. 

Speepi-Dri works well on all types of floors. It requires no compli- 
cated, expensive machines; little labor; no dangerous caustics, solvents, 
or other compounds. 

Write today for big, free sample and practical demonstration in your 
plant. Just tear out this page and attach your business card. Speepi-Dri 
for oils and grease . . . Sou-Sprepi-Dri (the all-purpose product) for 
soluble oils, solvents, syrups, resin, and coolants, as well as regular oils 


and greases. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast— Waverly Perroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


launched plans for a newsreel, but w 
forced to abandon the idea because « 
shortages of film and the government 
introduction of company quotas for it 
use. Quotas were discontinued severa! 
months ago. 


TOOLS FOR SCHOOLS 


Simplified procedures for the allot 
ment of surplus machine tools to col 
leges and public schools for use in mc 
chanical engineering and vocationa 
education departments were discussed i1 
Washington last month. Representative 
of the machine tool industry and schoo 
administrators met with the Surplu 
Property Administration, Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corp., and the U. S. Bu 
reau of Education. 

Around 130,000 accredited school 
are eligible to receive the surplus gov 
ernment-owned equipment. At present 
the Army and Navy are authorized t 
make direct gifts of surplus tools t 
approved schools. The schools pay onl 
crating and freight charges. RFC tools 
however, can only be disposed of 
through sale, but at a 40% discount. 

To Dec. 1 about $657,000 worth of 
surplus lathes, drill presses, and othe: 
tools had been allotted to colleges and 
vocational departments of public schools 
in Cleveland. Nearly all of the equip 
ment was of standard types. In_ the 
Buffalo area, however, many compli 
cated machine tools were taken off sur- 
plus lists and turned over to trade and 
public schools. 


ONE-STOP PLANE DEPOT 


A forerunner of what may become a 
commonplace at many metropolitan 
airports is being set up at Holman Ficld 
in St. Paul, Minn. There the North- 
western Aeronautical Corp. has begun 
organization of a garage, filling station, 
conversion center, and repair depot for 
civilian planes. 

As soon as equipment can be ob- 
tained, N.A.C. will provide, in addition 
to plane maintenance, conversion and 
repair, a number of services including 
aerial photography, charter trips, and 
others. A stock of replacement parts 
will be carried, probably including com- 
plete engines, although details of this 
feature of the project are yet to be 
worked out with engine builders. 

Most novel feature of the project 
will be the plane conversion center. 
At present, civilian purchasers of cer- 
tain large types of surplus military 
planes often are required to send their 
planes to widely separated points for 
conversion measures before the plane is 
ready for commercial use. N.A.C, in- 
tends to make the complete conver- 
sion a one-stop job. 
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MOTORS THAT HAVE 


OF DESIGNERS 


ruc 
Bu- 

I Motors that would have astonished many design 
engineers just a few years ago are now in regular 
ir production in G-E motor plants. Engineered to meet 
1 te highly special needs, these motors (three examples 
st BUILT TO SPIN RAYON shown here) have outdistanced conventional motor 
nh : ; h 
a a at 10,000 rpm designs in shape, size, speed, and output. 

of a When your requirements call for an unusual 
t. ver Bushet spinning of heavy denier motor, we can often meet your needs by modifying 

rayon for military tires, thousands : : ' : 
h of 74 special designs already in production, and save 
the: 4 of individual spindle drives are now . . . 
the: . you money in so doing. At an even greater saving 
and equipped with this specially engi- aH é 
j - in time and cost, we may be able to meet special 
100ls neered |}4-hp, 10,000-rpm motor. It si eal whe : ; hoe 
juip 4 has shown unusual ability to handle _— we stancon “a applied ngemouny to 
the ) heavy rayon cakes and large unbol- your equipment to obtain the desired results. 
npli enced toads with minimum vibration. Ask your G-E representative for help in smoothing 
oe out any special problem involving an electric motor 
_ drive, ordinary or exceptional. Apporatus Depf., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
ne a OFF BALANCE 
ee to shake things up 
“iel¢ 
orth- ' Used to operate a vibration-testing 
egun | machine, this motor delivers 630 
tion. 4 i f radial unbalanced revolving 
t for pull, 3000 to 12,000 rpm. Its shaft 
executes a cone-like whirling 
ob- &@ motion, which is transmitted to a 
ition @. structure on which instruments are 
and . BUILT TO DO ITS BEST mounted for test. Vibration fre- 
ding F quency can be adjusted to dupli- 
and at ZERO rpm cate patterns encountered in air. 
parts | This member of a family of stalled-torque motors operates a eek operation. 
com- 2. ‘reel for electric power cable on a shipyard crane, supplying 
this the proper tension to keep the cable-slack constant while the 
» be | crane is in motion. This motor is rated 20.8 lb-ft stalled torque, 
. : 514 rpm, and is of totally enclosed construction. G.E. builds 
oject | stalled-torque motors in a wide variety of duty cycles, includ- 
ter. ing motors that can be stalled continually. 
cer- 
litary 
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PRODUCTION 


Jet Propulsion Spurts Ahead 


Outlook for radically designed plane engines improves as 
fuel consumption is reduced and new alloys lengthen powerplant 
life. Engineers now turn eyes to commercial applications. 


When jet propulsion engines first 
appeared in aircraft they were dismissed 
by many conservative engineers as fuel 
hogs that had to be run so hot that 
frequent replacement of parts was nec- 
essary. The high fuel consumption of 
the carly types barred them from use in 
the Pacific war where long-range aircraft 
were essential to operations. ‘The. truth 
was that the United States was behind 
in the international race to develop jet 
engines. 

Now the whole picture has changed. 
Technological progress in the last year 
or so has greatly reduced fuel consump- 
tion and lengthened engine life. 

e Notable Improvement—, An example is 
the first all-American design—the West- 
inghouse 19-B and the comparable Ger- 
man gas turbines. ‘The 19-B is prob- 
ably the most powerful engine of this 
type and size in the world. For a 
weight, length, and diameter approxi- 
mately one-half of that of the German 
types, it develops about 70% of their 
thrust. This engine (illustration and ex- 
planation, right) is an axial-flow design 
having six stages of compression and a 
special combustion chamber which pro- 
vides complete combustion at the high 
air velocities characteristic of the design. 

This feature and the application of 

new alloys capable of withstanding ex- 
tremely high temperatures contribute to 
the efficiency and relatively long life of 
the powerplant. 
e For Sleek Craft—These axial-flow en- 
gines are long and of relatively small 
diameter and lend themselves well to in- 
stallation in sleek high-speed aircraft. 
‘The Westinghouse 19-B and General 
Electric ‘ G-180 are American repre- 
sentatives of this general type which in- 
cludes such German engines as the 
Junkers Jumo 004, B. M. W. 003, and 
Heinkle-Hirth S-2 and HEOII. 

Earlier American jet engines followed 
first British practice which stemmed 
from the work of Squadron Leader 
I'rank Whittle. These engines, such as 
the General Electric I-16 and I-40 
(illus.), are of the single-stage centrifu- 
gal compressor type in which the air is 
whirled off of the compressor blades 
into channels leading into the combus- 
tion chambers. This arrangement leads 
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to shorter but fatter engines, but its 
proponents contend that greater power 
per engine weight has been obtained 
from them than from axial-flow types. 
in any case the present world speed 


record is held by the British Glo 
Meteor fighter which is powered by « 
of these centrifugal-flow engines—' 
Rolls-Royce Derwent V. Another re¢ 
British engine of this type is the 
Havilland Goblin installed in the V 
pire Fighter. Of the American engi 
the General Electric I-16 was insta 

in the first jet fighter; the Bell P-5\\ 
(Airacomet), and ‘the I-40 is the pow -. 
plant of the Lockheed P-80 (Shoot 
Star). 

e Measured in Thrust—Since jet eng 
operate most efficiently when the t 
ward speed of the aircraft equals ¢ 
rearward speed of the jet, their out; 
is measured in thrust rather than ho: 
power. One pound of thrust eq 
one horsepower at a speed of 375 m.p.|i; 


tg 


Combustion 
Chamber 


Turbine 


Divergent schools of military and engineering thought find expression in the 
Westinghouse 19-B (above) and the General Electric I-40 (below) jet engines. 
The former, which follows Navy ideas, takes air into its forward end (left), 
compresses it in a multistage, axial-flow compressor, forces it into a combus- 
tion chamber where burning fuel further increases the pressure. The blast turns 
the turbine which drives the compressor and then shoots out rearward in a 
continuous jet. It is the forward reaction to this jet which propels the plane. 
The other engine, which reflects Army (and British) thinking, takes air through 
screens surrounding the engine, compresses it in a single-stage centrifugal com- 
pressor—that eons it centrifugally outward from the axis—into a group of 
parallel combustion chambers w here burning fuel raises the pressure before 
the blast turns the turbine and shoots out as a jet. 
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You can sell MORE 


if you produce for LESS 


Here is a typical example of modern 
production methods on a modern ma- 
chine —a distributor housing requiring 
42 separate operations. The job was fin- 
ished on an Acme-Gridley Automatic 
Chucker with one change of set up on 
the same machine, in only 20% of the 
time required by best previous method. 

Naturally such a percentage saving 
cannot be guaranteed for every auto- 
matic job, but we can point out a 
large number of equally significant 
post-war examples now running in 
many industries. 


ACME-GRIDLEY 

BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
Maintain accuracy ot the 
highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cut- 

ting tools can withstand. 


Perhaps the best approach to the 
problem of lower production costs in 
your plant is to let our engineers give 
you cost estimates, based on_ their 
broad experience. 

Just send us samples or blueprints 
of precision jobs you have to do— 
either bar or chucking—or ask us to 
come and get them. 

That’s a quick way for you to de- 
termine how good an investment an 
Acme-Gridley Automatic would be in 
your plant. 

We'll be glad to hear from you. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET - 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


20th 
EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


e New Materials 
New Methods 
New Products 
New Markets 


Feb. 25 to Mar. 2 


Grand Central Palace 
New York, WN. Y. 


Management of International Exposition Co. 


A delightful evidence of 
MARYLAND hospitality, tiis 
fine beer is, as one would ex- 


‘NATIONAL 
BEER 


NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 


In the Ryan Fireball—which opens up in the middle for convenient servicing 
—-the conventional reciprocating combustion engine and a pure jet power 
unit in the tail have been wed to boost altitude and speed. Both burn gasolinc 


at higher speeds the horsepower de- 
veloped is greater than the thrust in 
pounds. At lower speeds it is less. 

This fact explains why jet propul- 
sion was slow in application and why 
rockets appeared to be wholly imprac- 
tical only a few years ago. ‘The Ger- 
mans had jet engine designs in the late 
twenties, but they put them on ice un- 
til they could develop airplanes capable 
of speeds over 400 m.p.h. Even at that 
speed the jet type engine is not at its 
best. But jets produced by rockets begin 
at 800 m.p.h. and soar upward to a 
theoretical speed of 11,000 m.p.h. 

Even the lower figure, being above 
the speed of sound, represents serious 
problems for the aircraft designer who 
must devise means to carry planes safely 
through the sonic speed range with its 
destructive shock waves breaking down 
the normally smooth air flow over the 
wings (B\W—Nov.4'44,p17). 
e For Bursts of Speed—The basic dif- 
ference between rockets and jet en- 
gines is that the rocket derives the oxy- 
gen needed for combustion from its own 
fuel supply like so much gunpowder 
while the jet type powerplant takes oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere. Even at pres- 
ent speeds of flight, rockets like the 
jato units developed for the Navy by 
California Institute of ‘Technology en- 
gineers are useful for assisted takeoff of 
overloaded planes or for momentary 
bursts of speed in combat. Ultimately 
rocket power may be harnessed to bridge 
the gap of low-speed inefficiency char- 
acteristic of all jet engines without pro- 
pellers. 

That would mean that the initial 
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rocket boost would have to project the 
plane to about 12,000 ft. and above 400 
m.p.h. before the jet engine could tak« 
over efficiently. Rockets to accomplish 
this have not yet been developed. 

Meanwhile reciprocating engines and 

propellers seem most feasible for oper- 
ating at altitudes up to 25,000 ft. and 
speeds up to 250-400 m.p.h. 
e Versatile Combination—Overlapping 
this sphere of operation are the new 
combination powerplants with both pro- 
pellers and jets; these are most efficient 
up to altitudes of 45,000 ft. and at 
speeds from 200-600 mp.h. Pure jet 
propulsion may be reserved for that area 
of operation between 12,000 and 50,000 
ft. and for speeds from 450 to 750 
m.p.h. 

Since the jet engine with a propeller 
driven by its turbine is the most versa- 
tile of present types, it now appears 
most attractive for larger military and 
commercial planes. ‘The propeller is 
used through the inefficiency range of 
altitude and speed for jets, and the jet 
takes over at the higher altitudes and 
speeds. 

e New Designs—One recent example of 
this type is the General Electric TG 
100 (B W—Oct.27'45,p46). Several new 
aircraft have been designed around it 
and the TG 180, another G. E. gas 
turbine but of the axial rather than of 
centrifugal type. Westinghouse axial 
flow designs also lend themselves to pro- 
peller-jet combinations. Still another 
arrangement is the combination of re- 
ciprocating engine and example of this 
type is the Ryan Fireball (FR-1) fighter 


(illustration, above). 
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VATIONWIDE DISTRIE 
Warehouse stocks of the 
broad Carey line provide 
service regardless of job lo- 
cation. 


CAREY INSULATION ENGINEER- 
ING SERVICE makes available 
the knowledge and experi- 
ence of leading authorities. 


PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO, 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


duct ° Industrial Insulations 
p Roofing ° 


Rock Wool insulation ° 
Roof Coatings and Cements ° 


*) 


| | Fuaitie “Ves trom your power gang? 


Give a BTU a bare or poorly insu- 
lated pipe . . . and he'll ‘‘make a 
break.*’ Multiply his ‘‘escape act’’ 
millions of times a day and you come 
to this conclusion: he’s wasting a lot 
of fighting fuel you need. 


Adequate insulation is the answer. 
And Carey simplifies that problem 
by offering you (1) a broad line of 
types, shapes and forms of insulation 
plus (2) the engineering ability to 
determine the one best insulation or 


combination of insulations for your 
job. 


To apply Carey's 50-odd years of 
Heat Insulation engineering experi- 
ence to your problem—just write— 


MBBS Ee 


Waterproofing Materials ° 


on Joint * Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing * Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding 


Asbestos Shingles and Siding 


“make sure” the job is 
done right. 


BROAD LINE FROM 

No ate to compromise with 
desired results. You get the 
right insulation for the job. 


1N CANADA: THE PI ' 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENN 


- Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 
Asphalt Tile Flooring ° 
Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 


Pipeline Felt 


full of Houghton “‘news” for ‘46 


“He” may be the Houghton Man you know, or a technical man 
from headquarters, answering your call for processing help. 


In either case, he’s ready to give you new ideas— war-born develop- 
ments now ready for release to reconverted industry. For example: 


NEW drawing compounds that lengthen die life—reduce scrap. 
NEW neutral salts that stay neutral automatically. 

NEW ways to rectify high heat salt baths. 

NEW “hot” quenching oil, usable up to 450° F. 

NEW method of preventing fingerprint corrosion. 


NEW soluble cutting oil—antiseptic, with remarkable cleansing 
and cooling power. 


Those are just a few of our new products he can tell you 
about. If he doesn’t appear soon, write; that'll bring him! 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


HOUGHTON PRODUCTS 
FOR THE METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 


High Voltage Line 


Power transmission tests to 
be made by American Gas 4 
Electric Service Corp. will be 
watched by whole industry. 


The electric power industry ha 
some time considered the possibiliti 
power transmission at ultra-high volt.ig 
to deliver larger blocks of powc 
greater distances from areas whe: 
can be most economically producec 

When the war began, there was + 
of such voltage to take electricity « 
country as protection against p 
shortages which would cripple pr 
tion. 

e Germans’ Plans—The Germans, t 
were exploring the use of higher 
ages. They experimented with 400, 
volt equipment and even considere 
800,000-volt, d.c. line from No 
(which has a tremendous amount of 
ter power) to Germany, a distanc: 
about 500 miles. The idea was to |} 
cheap power by cable under the 
These plans were brought to an ab 
halt by the invading Allies. 

With that much background to w! 
its interest, the power industry 
watch with intense interest the « 
struction, and operation of the 500, 
volt experimental line announced 
week by American Gas & Electric S 
ice Corp. 

e Medal-Winner—Particular significa: 

is attached to this experiment beca 

it was initiated by Philip Sporn, exc 

tive vice-president and chief engin 

of A.G.E.S.C., who is to be recipient 

the American Institute of Electrical I: 
gineers’ Edison Medal for meritori 

achievement in advancing economic 
and dependable electric power genes 
tion and transmission systems. 

The proving ground for Sporn’s i 
about transmission of ultra-high volta 
will be two 14-mile, three-phase pov 
lines adjacent to the Tidd Generat 
Station of the Ohio Power Co., at B: 
liant, Ohio, which will participate 
the work along with Appalachian | 
tric Power Co. and Indiana and Mi 
gan Electric Co. j 
e For Thorough Studies—These ling 
will be so built and equipped that t! 
ough studies can be made of some of ' 
important factors that control the c§ 
nomic application of transmission \ 
ages in a range between 264,000 24 
500,000 volts. 

The highest power transmission v§ 
age used in this country to date is 4 
287,000 volts of the Boulder Dam 1: 
the practicable range of which is -| 
miles. Construction of lines to han 
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There are many types of alloy steel — each 
with its own particular properties and 
characteristics, such as reactions under the 
heat of welding and bending. Grinnell 
engineers are familiar with these reactions 
and have developed closely controlled and 
metallurgically supervised procedures for 
fabricating alloy piping to obtain the full 
advantages of alloy steels for corrosion re- 


sistance and for high pressure and 
temperature applications. 

Whatever the piping requirements 
Grinnell has the specialized engineering 
knowledge and experience to handle the 
job—from first plan to actual operation. 
Grinnell can supply everything from a tiny 
tube fitting to a complete power plant 
installation. 


high 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. Executive Offices 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses in principal 
cities. Manufacturing Plants: Providence, R. I.; Cran- 
ston, R. 1.; Atlanta, Ga.; Warren, Ohio; Columbia, Pa, 


wuenever PIPING 1S INVOLVED 


Whether you ship by 
AIR 


RAIL or 


TRUCK 


assure 


REATER PROTECTION 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


i e- i. 
esr -. 
Mafra: rr. 
American Gas & Electric Servi 
orp.’s experimental half-million \ 
GG S tal half-mill 
power transmission lines will be pr 
tected against lightning surges by ~ 
. arresters now being built a es! 
ft t I built at W 
inghouse’s East Pittsburgh work 
Special grading rings equalize voltag 
ST l grading gs equal It 
stresses along the chains of insulator 


higher voltages has been made teclu 
cally feasible by experience with t! 
lower voltage designs, but many p 
tical problems remain to be solved. 
e Corona Discharge--Probably the o 
standing one will be the reduction 
corona discharge from the conductor: 
bluish electrical phenomenon occurri 
when the voltage becomes high enoug 
on a conductor to ionize the air arout 
it. This can cause serious power loss: 
From a rule-of-thumb approximati 
a 500,000-voilt line might be expected ‘| 
transmit power economically almost 5\9 
miles. While that distance is not g: 
enough to carry power from, say, t 
coal areas in West Virginia to a ag 
tant city like Chicago, such a voltagj 
might well serve to relay electricity fr 
town to town over great distances, t 
ing power from one place where the@ 
is a temporary surplus and passing it ‘ 
to a point where there is a shortag« 
e Cooperators—Cooperating in the « 
perimental 500,000-volt project are nin 
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ductors, 

occulT!! ; 
: ao. Bduction heating is as modern as the newest synthetic cloth, yet as broad 
ver loss: @@ its applications as the textile industry. Controlled, instantly available in 
ximatior | 


€ exact amount needed, electronic heating has taken its place among 
Beort 5 Bxtile men solely on the competitive advantages it gives their processes. 
not gies The heart of this modern force is the electron tube, and the designing 
tons r Wd manufacture of tubes has been the sole business of Eimac engineers for 
a voltag@™more than a decade. Put their experience to work. When you specify Eimac 


icity r ‘Mes in electronic equipment, you get the benefit of two guarantees... one 
nees, tai : 
ere thom the manufacturer and another from Eimac. 
sing it 04 
ortage. 

— L-McCULLOUGH, INC., 1122 San Mateo Ave., Son Brune, Calif, GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS—Don’t overlook 
n the ¢ sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 
t are nil located at: San Bruno, Calif. and Salt Lake City, Uteh — 4 64-page illustrated booklet covering 


the Science of Electronics, in layman's 
Agents: Frazar and Hansen, 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Colif., U.S.A language. There is no cost or obligation. 


LiTY IN ANY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


: 
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Outstanding performance and dependability 
have made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


12,000,000 10,000,000 8,000,000 


.. best served from Santa Clara County, 
the population center of the Pacific Coast 


People make markets! And the surge of newcomers to the 
Pacific Coast makes this a rich market now—with a future 
that defies imagination. 

You'll want to serve this market . . . efficiently and eco- 
nomically. That’s why Santa Clara County at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast is your logical West Coast plant 
selection. 

Your Santa Clara County plant will be within 500 miles 
of 8 million people. You'll be in a position to out-serve, and 
out-sell manufacturers in less favored locations. And San 
Francisco Bay, the Pacific Coast’s greatest harbor, is close at 
hand for a rich export trade. 

Key industries are selecting decentralized plant sites in 
Santa Clara County at a rate of beter than one each month. 
Isn't this conclusive proof that you should find out more 


about this area? 


WRITE FOR THIS 36-PAGE FREE BOOK 


Post War Pacific Coast" contains complete information about 
the production and distribution facilities of Santa Clara County. 
It's free. Write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goer 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


manufacturers: Aluminum Compan 
America, American Bridge Co., A 
conda Wire & Cable Co., General ( 
ble Corp., General Electric Co., Lo 
Insulator Corp., Ohio Brass Co., Ph« 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Junior Tractor 


Allis-Chalmers is preparing 
entry for what promises to be 
keen race to meet power needs 
of nation’s small farms. 


The second entry in the on-rushing 
contest of the super-small tractors (B\\ 
—Oct.20'45,p21) will probably be t! 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The first 
starter appeared two months ago whcn 
International Harvester Co. showed tlic 
pilot model of its Farmall Cub, 60% a 
heavy and 75% as expensive as tlic 
Farmall A, previously its smallest tractor 

A-C clawed itself into the upper rank 
of farm equipment manufacturers in 
the mid-1930’s by pioneering a tractor 
small enough to pay its way on any farm § 
of medium size. Other makers followed, @ 
and the combined efforts opened a nev 
market that pushed industry sales t 
new highs before war controls curtail 
output. 

e Tapping a New Stratum—Now A-C, 
Harvester, and presumably their com-§ 
petitors who are yet to be heard from, 
are reaching for a share in mechanizing 
the 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 farms that 
have less than 40 acres in crop. Suc! 
farms could afford only animal pow 
as long as the least expensive tracto 
were those in the class of the I.H.C. 
Farmall A and the A-C Model C. 

e Wholly New Design—A-C is not yct 
showing its junior-size tractor, but some 
details are available. The broad goal : 
a unit that will be a genuinely new 
contribution in tractor design, neither 
a cut-down of Model C nor a built-up 
garden tractor. The retail price bracket 
aimed for is less than $400, in terms of 
prewar dollars. 

The new tractor has its engine at the 
rear, pushes all tools ahead of it instead 
of dragging them behind. Company 
engineers are currently stymied in the 
attempt to operate a disc cultivator 
ahead of the prime mover, but believe 
they will eventually solve this problem 

Earliest commercial production nov 
promised is 12 to 18 months ahead. But 
trade circles are guessing that if an- 
other manufacturer should show signs 
of marketing a farm tractor in this size 
and price range, the new A-C unit could 
be offered for sale in ample time to mect 
the threat. 
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Thus Rustless, 


tainless Suit 


Loss of valuable foreign 


gatent rights is basis for big 


smage claim against Rustless. 
aintiff sues his brother. 


atents which Rustless Iron & Stee! 


@p. has jealously guarded through 


years as the foundation of its stain- 
steel manufacturing process became 
basis for new litigation last week 
en one of the firm’s founders filed 

,500,000 damage suit against his 

‘company on a claim he was de- 
ved of valuable foreign patent rights. 
Brother Named in Suit—Pl. uintiff Al- 
1 H. Wild, in the action filed in 
S. District Court in New York City, 
ludes as defendants his brother, Ron- 

Wild, a co-founder of Rustless: 
erican Rolling Mill Co., with which 
stless is being merged (BW—Sep.29 
p58); Alloy Research Corp., sub- 
jary holding foreign patents of Rust- 
s; and six individuals associated with 
se concerns. 
which 15 years ago 
essfully defended the W ilds’ process 
making stainless steel against a pat- 
infringement suit brought by Ameri- 

Stainless Steel Co. and Electro 
tallurgical Co.—thereby breaking the 
trol these two previously had “held 
r stainless steel in this country—now 
st defend itself from one of the origi- 
holders of that same process. And 
Rustless and Armco must keep 
eye cocked on the antitrust indict- 
t pending against them and 16 
r stainless steel firms, all charged 
conspiracy to suppress competition 
fix prices (BW—Nov.17°45,p5). 
ganized Company—The Wild 
hers, the complaint in the current 
m recites, organized a predecessor 
hpany of Rustless in 1924 to exploit 
nts on making stainless _ stecl 
bugh direct reduction of chrome ore, 

on related processes. (Capital of 

company, coincidentally, was $5,- 
000, the amount Alwyn Wild now 
s to recover.) 

1930 two of the defendants, 
tles §. Payson and Clarence FE. Tut- 
(subsequently and for many years 
ident of Rustless), provided finan- 
aid for the struggling concern. The 
ds pulled out of Rustless early in 
1, and for their 1,280,000 shares of 
k received rights to the stainless 
| patents in all countries except the 
ted States, Canada, and Mexico. 
h this, it is alleged, went rights to 
future. patented and nonpatented 
rovements on the processes; also 
000 in cash. The Wilds set up 
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SIMONDS, 


Saw AND STEEL CO. co. | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


YOU WILL NOW FIND THIS MARK ETCHED 
ON ALL THESE FINE PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR 
CUTTING METAL, WOOD, PAPER, PLASTICS 


From now on, all Simonds Saws for cutting wood, metal, 
and plastics... 
veneer, and paper... 


all Simonds Machine Knives for cutting wood, 
all Simonds Red Tang Files . 
steel and steel specialties.. 


. all Simonds 
.every one of these first-quality products 
will bear the same mark of tamily-identity you see above. And a 
like mark will also identify the products of Simonds Abrasive 
Company of Philadelphia (formerly the Abrasive Company), of 
Simonds Canada Saw Company, 

and of Simonds Steel Mills at 
Lockport, New York. 


So now, when you want fine tools 
for cutting and grinding, this 
ribbon-etch .. . signature of Ameri- 
ca’s longest experienced firm of 
sawmakers...tells you at a glance: 
“There’s no finer tool made in this 
line... anywhere.” 


SIMONDS 


rhymes with diamonds 
..and Simonds Tools cut with diamond-like smoothness and precision. 
Order from your Industrial Supply Distributor or dealer, or write the 
nearest Simonds office: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., Sam Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., 
Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Washington. 

Canadian Factory : $95 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 


the Rustex Corp. to hold these patent 
rights. 

e Patent Repository —‘To circumvent 
this arrangement, Alwyn Wild con- 
tends, ‘Tuttle and Payson caused Alloy 
Research Corp. to be organized as a 
patent repository for improvements on 
the processes so that Alloy, not Rustless, 
was credited with any new discoveries 
or developments; hence Rustless was 
relieved of the obligation of revealing 
them to the Wilds. But Rustless alleg- 
edly got exclusive rights to such im- 
provements on a nonroyalty basis, and 
in 1935 received title to the domestic 
patents. 

Meanwhile, Alwyn Wild began li- 
censing foreign steelmakers, agreeing to 
extend to them the benefit of future 
improvements. This was halted perforce 
in the mid-1930’s when Alloy took 
out its own foreign patents on such 
improvements and offered them to 
European steel firms. The original pat- 
ents—practically all that the Wilds con- 
sequently possessed—expired in 1937 
and 1938. Result of this blowup was 
that Alwyn Wild was forced into invol- 
untary bankruptcy in 1937 in England. 
e Charges Sale Was Unlawful—Then 
came the break between the brothers. 
Ronald Wild, his brother charges, 
caused Rustex Corp. to be dissolved 
and took over from Rustex, in com- 


pensation for an alleged claim against 
that firm, certain remaining foreign pat- 
ents, as well as Alwyn Wild’s interest 
in the Darlington Rustless Steel & Iron 
Corp., Ltd. Alwyn Wild charges that 
Ronald Wild then unlawfully sold these 
assets to Rustless, Alloy, and Tuttle for 
$25,000. 


Jahco’s Future 


Radical gas engine, bearings, 
compressors among products 
counted on by Jack to bring 
ernployment to former peak. 


The products on which Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., will stake its future were 
revealed last week in a rosy forecast of 
the Cleveland company’s prospects by 
its ebullient president, William S. Jack. 
e Peak Employment—Producer of air 
craft accessories in prodigious quantities 
during the war, the company will turn 
its facilities to the manufacture of ball 
and roller-type bearings, electric motors, 
refrigerator compressors, electronic gag- 
ing devices, and the revolutionary Jahco 
gasoline engine. 

In the bright picture painted at a 
gathering of his present 1,400 “‘asso- 


BIG PLANS FOR MIDGET CAR 


An annual production goal of 150,000 
“vest-pocket” plastic-bodied automo- 
biles comes a stride nearer realization 
with the acquisition by Bobbi Motor 
Car Corp., San Diego, of the Chula 
Vista (Calif.) plant of Aircraft Engi- 
neering Service Corp. (above). The 
purchase nets five acres, eight build- 
ings, and about $300,000 of machine 
tools to the makers of the 500-Ib. car 
(right), now being road-tested (BW— 
Oct.27'45,p60). Dealers expect salable 
stocks by June, with prices to range 
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between $500 and $600. Because 16 
Bobbis can be loaded in a freight car, 
the rail charge, San Diego to New 
York, is expected to run $50 a car. 


Jack predicted re-emplov: 
for most of the rest of the 6,600 
mer workers dismissed with the wa: 
cancellations, and for additional t 
sands. 

Jack said orders were already bi 
for 2,500,000 electric motors, for 1, 


ciates,” 


000 refrigerator compressors, and 
enough ball bearings to justify mini: 
production of 40,000 a day for sc 
months. 
¢ Buys Engine Plant-So confide: 
he of acceptance of the Jahco en 
that a three-story plant was recently 
chased, remodeled, and tooled for 
tralization of this activity. Mass pro 
tion is not expected until late in 14 
With only a few of the feature 
the Skinner engine (BW—Oct.3’45,) 
embodied in its design, the engine Jah 
will offer to the automotive, 


& Heintz patents, will be, Jack says, t! 
first completely die-cast engine ever pr 
duced. 

Jack also told the associates that 


1946 the company will share profit 


equally with employees. For 1945, Jah 
paid bonuses of $3,500,000, with ca 
associate receiving $50 for each mont 
employed up to Oct. 1. 


KEEPING VITAMINS IN RICE 


Ever since it was found th-' the inc 
dence of beriberi among » ople w! 
live principally on polished rice was t! 
result of a vitamin B deficiency, fo 
technologists have studied ways to 1 
tain the vitamins in the processed gra 
The difficulty is that the vitamins—th 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin—are 


tained principally in the outer laye 
which are removed to please consume] 


and because they contain oil whi 
becomes rancid in storage. 

One method of retaining much 
the nutritional value of these out 
layers, and still remove them, has bec 


developed by Sgt. Milton Yonan-Mak 


at the Cooks & Bakers School, Fo: 
Meade, Md. The procedure is to stec 4 


paddy rice in water at controlled te: 
perature, expose it to steam under pr 


sure in special cooking vessels, then d: 


it to make it hard again. 

The steam- steeping treatment is s 
to gelatinize the starchy grain and cau 
it to absorb vitamins from the out 
cuticle, so that subsequent removal 
the bran layers does not take away 
of their nutritional value. 

Walton Rice Mill, Stuttgart, Ark., 
spending $350,000 for a new plant 
which to produce the new rice and \ 


make it available to the American mq 
ket under the brand name Wondeki@ 


as soon as the total output no longer 


taken by the armed forces and the cis % 


ian populations in liberated areas. 
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EW PRODUCTS 


agnetic Hardness Gage 


By comparing the magnetism pro- 
Waduced in %- to 4-in. ferrous metal parts 
Swith that set up in specimens of known 

hardness, the new Magnetic Hardness 
Tester introduced by General Electric 
BCo., West Lynn, Mass., is said to test 
Waquickly and accurately parts too small to 
be production-tested by mechanical 


= * 


) 


Hy F i } 
| he 


hardness gages. It handles such objects 
as instrument and watch pivots and 
shafts, and will spot-check hardness in 
large sheets or lengths of wire, without 
M@damaging the pieces. Differences as 
small as two points on the Rockwell 
“C” scale are said to be distinguished 
by the magnetic instrument. 
Somewhat larger than a man’s hand, 
© the tester consists of an alnico bar mag- 
@net in a soft-iron frame with a leveler 
and a locking air-gap adjustment for set- 
ting field strength. Specimens to be 
tested are positioned with brass tweez- 
ers on a brass block set a little out of 
line with the magnetic field. 


Double-Purpose Conveyor 


Each 10-ft. straight section of the 
Load-Veyor, the portable new gravity 
conveyor manufactured by the Market 
Forge Co., 82 Garvey St., Everett, 
Mass., weighs only 58 Ib., yet is said 
to be capable of carrying a distributed 
load of 1,000 Ib. Equipped with 103 
ball-bearing rollers, § in. wide and 14 in. 
in diameter, in a grid-like pattern and set 
on adjustable, caster-mounted stands, 
the unit is bolted to similarly equipped 
90-deg. and 45-deg. curves and other 
straight sections, with or without pack- 
age retarders or stops. 

Since the sections of the conveyor are 
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with Sound by RCA 


re a touch of your finger—the 
flick of a switch—will bring 
any part of your plant within sound 
of your voice, with an RCA Sound 
System. 


Time-saving service or emer- 
gency announcements .. . paging 
facilities, directed to selected areas, 
for quickly contacting key person- 
nel... music from records for 
increased efficiency, better morale 
... all these services can be yours 
—at your fingertips—with an RCA 
Sound System. 


It’s a matter of record, that in 
jast one of the many plants where 
RCA Sound Systems are in opera- 
tion, the paging function alone 
saved more than 4000 man-hours 
in one month. 


RCA Sound Systems are engi- 
neered to provide these services 
with top efficiency, designed to suit 
specific needs, built of matched 
components that work together 
because they’re all made by RCA. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN. HM. 4. 


YOUR FACTORY 


at your fingertips— 


(— -™ 
How RCA Sound 
Serves Industry 


Reduces Costs 

Saves Administrative Time 
Simplifies Executive Control 
lacreases Production 

Lessens Fatigue 

Improves Employees’ Morale 


S J 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


RCA SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
SECTION 
DEPT. 21-A 


Radio Corporation of America 


| 
| 
Camden, N. J. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please send mea copy of ““Man- 
power, Music and Morale.” 


Name 


a 


Street 


ae 


You gave me 12 more horsepower!” 


Yes, Sir, Mr. Brown. Our new MOTO-MIRROR measures the serv- 
ice we give—you have just seen for yourself the improvement 
in understandable terms of horsepower—76 when you drove in 
and now it shows 88. 

We bought the dynamometer so we could give superior serv- 
ice—and prove it. We tested your car under all the actual operat- 
ing conditions there are—just the way you drive it. 

On the MOTO-MIRROR your car heated up and began to knock 
at the same speed it did for you. In a jiffy we knew what was 
wrong—no guesswork about it—and we fixed it! 

Then we tuned your car on MOTO-MIRROR to its top perform- 
ance, again under load and the way you drive it. In your case 
this gained 4 extra horsepower over the best we could have 
given you with the normal settings. 

You know, of course, the 12 horsepower increase means you 
will once more get the top performance originally built into 
your car and all the pleasure 
and economy that goes with it. 

We think you appreciate this 
kind of service, Mr. Brown. 
And that’s why we bought the 
MOTO-MIRROR — 80 we could 
give it to you. 


Herky Says: ‘Pretty 
soon now every good serv- 
ice shop will have a 
MOTO-MIRROR — then 
you can take off the blind- 
ers and see for yourself 
what you get when you 
buy automotive service.’ 


‘ | MOTO-MIRROR is simple to operate, easy to install, and priced Pe 
| within the reach ef any service shop —it is the first practical 


| service dynamometer. } 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 


MANUFACTURERS 
orf 

STEAM GENERATORS, 

CHASSIS AND ENGINE 

Ornamometens, 

RERRICK KLEANERS, 

HYDRAULIC VALVES 


reversible and can be turned over, eith 
side may be used—one for moving lar; 
packages which may overhang the si 
rails, the other for small packages, 
which case the side members of a sc 
tion act as guide rails. The standar 
model of the material handler is built « 
steel. Special models will be obtainab 
in aluminum or stainless steel. 


No-Fire Wastebasket 


Fire started by a lighted match « 
cigarette stub carelessly tossed into th 
new Firewarden Wastebasket is said t 
be smothered before it can flare up an 
touch off a serious blaze. Developed b 


Stratosol Corp., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York, the all-metal basket is equipped 
with double open lids, or collars, which 
do not interfere with its use but which 
are designed to accumulate between 
them enough carbon dioxide from the 
combustion gases to prevent the air’s 
oxygen from feeding the flame started 
in the paper. 

Variety in color and finish makes the 
basket suitable for general use in offices, 
institutions, hotels, ships, and homes. 


Line Dehumidifier 


Designed originally for removing 
moisture from gas lines carrying a mix- 
ture of generator acetylene and vapor- 
ized flux to welding or brazing torches, 
the new Gasflux 636 Series Dryer of the 
Gasfiux Co., 198 Wayne St., Mansfield, 
Ohio, is being adapted to dehumidify- 
ing compressed air lines. In appearance 
and actuality the device is a vertical 
6-in. seamless steel tube about 3 ft. long 
with inlet and outlet connections at the 
top and a drain cock at the bottom. 

Inside the shell is a removable, re- 
chargeable metal cartridge with a per- 
forated bottom. Inside the cartridge 
may be a choice of three drying medi- 
ums: (1) Fiberglas which collects en- 
trained moisture, but not all water 
vapor; (2) calcium chloride which takes 
up about 90% of its weight in water 
and is at least 70% efficient; (3) activ- 
ated alumina which is said to be 100% 
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:cient, but takes up only 12% to 14% 
its weight in water. Incoming air 
gas passes downward between shell 
nd cartridge and up through the full 
gth of the drying medium to the out- 
. If moisture conditions are extreme, 
10 dryers may be connected in series— 
e loaded with Fiberglas to remove the 
Ik of the water, the other with one of 


Whe chemicals—the first prolonging the 


e of the second between servicings. 


Quick-Adijust Mowers 


Two new Lawn Mowers with con- 
nient adjustment knobs which provide 


Wexible control for any grass cutting job 
Bave been developed by Reo Motors, 


c. Lansing, Mich., traditionally a 
anufacturer of automobiles and trucks. 


“ne adjustment on the mowers con- 


cts with an automatic leveling de- 
ce and sets the exact height of cut, 


While the other knob regulates, within 
@.001 in., the clearance between the 


volving blades and the stationary cut- 


Bng knife. The two models are the 


in. hand-pushed Michigan Noiseless 
d the 21-in. power-driven Trimalawn. 
eo’s diversification plans likely will in- 
ude other mechanical items outside 


- gic company’s prewar field. 


THINGS TO COME 


Plastic-covered steel tubing, 
which will be seen almost any 
time now in the upright stan- 
chions, horizontal overhead hand 
rails, and seat grab rails on post- 
war buses, may eventually find 
broader applications in card 
tables, recreation room chairs, 
passenger car interiors, and com- 
muter trains. A heavy plastic 
coating shrunk over the metal 
base is said to withstand the three 
principal enemies of bus fittings— 
perspiration, scuffing, and corro- 
sive atmospheres such as sea air— 
and to possess new properties of 
its own, such as insulation against 
heat, cold, and electrical shock. 
Colors thus far planned are six 
pastel shades of blue, brown, gray, 
green, red, and yellow—and white. 


¢ More and more forming dies for 
the working of stainless steel into 
all sorts of stamped parts will be 
made of tough aluminum bronze 
through the years to come. It has 
been found during the war that 
certain alloys of copper rich in 
iron and aluminum leave fewer 
die marks on stainless than more 
orthodox die metals, reducing buf- 
fing costs by one-half or more. 
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People judge your firm by the 

quality of the paper you use for 

letters. Your @@usiness will be bet- 
. .. &» us : 

ter liked if ¥ f uses @otton_ fiber 
uy \r 

paper. Leffers on cheap paper 
A A \ w 

don’t command agténtion Wtton 

fiber stationery, with i Ibrisk, 


clean, hard, smooth finish pleases 


people and will assure first atten 
tion for your letters. 

The superior writing and eras- 
ing qualities of cotton fiber paper, 


SAYS KING COTTON: 


“FAR MORE PEOPLE 
RESPOND FAVORABLY 
TO LETTERS WRITTEN ON 


QUALITY PAPER” 


its additional strength, durability, 
and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a mere 


fraction of a cent a letter. It costs 


ho more than that to give the qual- 

\ vt 

\\ ity f8ehkvand M@ppearance to your 
“letters, 


Por stationery that will get bet- 
ter results because people like it 
better, remember, it pays to pick 


Parsons. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY # HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


© | N A N i a (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Prudential Hunts Real Estate 


Planning an outright investment of $250 million, company is 
looking for business and apartment house sites in 17 states. Middle- 
class housing will be emphasized because of pressing need. 


America’s second largest life insur- 
ance company, the five-billion-dollar 
Prudential, is in the midst of a nation- 
wide survey which will determine where 
and when it will invest some $250 mil- 
lion to erect and purchase apartment 
houses and business buildings for com- 
pany ownership. 

Impetus for Prudential’s expansion 
from a comparatively small $71 million 
invested in foreclosure and home office 
real (exclusive of $1 billion in 
mortgage loans) to a quarter billion 
came last spring, when the New Jersey 
legislature empowered every insurance 
company incorporated in the state to 
of gross assets to real estate. 
Formerly, Jersey laws had permitted no 
insurance company investment in in- 
come property. 

e Testing—To lay the groundwork 
quickly for a large- scale building pro- 
gram, Prudential could spare no time in 
setting up a new construction planning 
division. Instead, the company turned 
to its 26 long-established mortgage loan 
branches. It is having its men poke 
around their own areas in 17 states and 
Canada (Montreal, ‘Toronto, Winnipeg) 
where laws permit construction owner- 
out-of-state imsurance compa- 


estate 


divert 5% 


ship by 
nics. 

This means that Prudential is work- 

ing the survey, for example, from 
branches like Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Memphis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Richmond, Lakeland, Fla., 
Indianapolis, Omaha, Winston-Salem, 
and Springfield, Ill. 
e Exciting News—Chicago got excited 
over Prudential’s building intentions 
just before Christmas when the ‘Tribune 
quoted the insurance firm’s local real 
estate manager as saying that a good por- 
tion of the $250 million total would be 
spent in Chicago and on popular gar- 
den-tvpe apartments of 50 to 500 units 
to the block. 

Chis week at Prudential headquarters 
in Newark, N. J., an officer explained 
that the contemplated construction pro- 
gram was realistically accenting housing 
for middle-class families because of the 
pressing need. (Estimates range as high 
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as 1,250,000 units required annually for 
the next ten years.) 

© Offices and Stores—A major portion of 
the over-all Prudential building plan, 
however, is aimed at business construc- 
tion—ofhice buildings and stores. 

Before any general announcements 
are made, a series of meetings between 
housing authorities and home office ex- 
ecutives will be held to digest the sur 
vey findings. 

‘When investment of the $250 mil- 

lion does become fact, it will be over- 
shadowed in the Prudential portfolio 
only by the $467 million which the 
company has in utility bonds and the 
$308 million in railroad bonds. 
e Metropolitan’s Record—No insurance 
company has yet equaled the $310 mil- 
lion which the world’s largest—Metro- 
politan Life—has invested in company- 
owned income real estate. 

How much of a return on that in- 
vestment Metropolitan realizes is a com- 
pany-held secret, but every one of the 
17,000 modern, garden-type units built 


eset 2Qa88 


Aware of the financial success of such real estate ventures as Metropolitan § 
Life’s New York City Parkchester housing development, Prudential Life now 
seeks places and the means to invest some $250 million in a similar manner. 


and operated by the company in Sy 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Washingt 
and New York has been occupied si 
the first rentable day. They rent fro: 
minimum of $32 a month for a t 
room unit in New York to $90 fo 
three-bedroom suite in the Parkfair 
project in the nation’s capital. 

e Crown Prince—Kingpin of the Met 
politan’s real estate investment is t 
130-acre Parkchester development, 

gun in 1938, in New York’s Bronx. | 
fore U. 


S. entrance into the war, 12,2°? 


units were open in 58 buildings, along 
with a series of five-ramp garages havii)g 


room for 3,000 automobiles. Facilit 
include a 2,000-seat motion pict 
theater, 22 recreational areas, 171 p 
ambulator rooms, a host of retail sto: 
a public library, branch postoffices, ai 
banks. 

The _ private-entrance, 
room features of garden-type apartmen}! 


upstairs-be« 


| 
t 


draw good tenants from the $3,000 (ay- 


income group. There is 
attraction from _ surroundin 
,700 trees, 35,000 hedge plants 


erage) 
added 
¥ 


with 3 


all 


and shrubs, and 300,000 sm: ler plants. 


e Nice Return—That Metropolitan ap 


parently has done all right is evidenced 
by plans for three more projects in thic 


alone, 


New York 


O00 units. 


area 


aggregating 12 


The Prudential adventure into hous- 


ao 
ing 


company from the 


and commercial building also has 
$3,500,000,000 


Equitable Life, which has put a large 
part of its $49 million real estate invest- 


ment into the Clinton Hill project 
Brooklyn. ‘Three hundred units 
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EVERY SYSTEM IS 
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THE REASON WHY 
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:; GETS TO THE HEART OF YOUR INTERCOM PROBLEM 
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| “a No two businesses are alike. It standsto To do thiss DICTOGRAPH manufactures, 
invest- _~ reason, therefore, that no two intercom- _ sells, installs and maintains its system ...and 
ect in ee) munication problems are identical! backs it with a ten-year guarantee. And in 
ts arc Eee 


That is why DICTOGRAPH does not addition, DICTOGRAPH gives you eleven 
offer a “cure-all” that will fit all businesses. definite advantages. 
© Rather, with DICTOGRAPH, you get an That is why more than 10,000 major com- 
|) individual solution—a system specifically en- panies use DICTOGRAPH systems. And 
gineered to give your business exactly what that is why DICTOGRAPH is the right an 
it needs to save executive time and speed in- swer to your intercom problems. Call or write 
terior workings. for full information today. 


ONLY DICTOGRAPH HAS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. EXECUTIVE PRIORITY. Execu- 5. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY. No one can listen in 10. FLEXIBLE — Engineered intercommunication be 
tive secures right-of-way through — the most confidential matters con be dis- tween two, two hundred, or any number of points 
@ visual signal. If man is away cussed without fear of eavesdropping. 
from desk, Dictograph leaves auto- 11. OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Once you buy Dicto 

matic “‘call-bock’’ memo. 6. PERMITS GROUP CONFERENCES. Yet each graph, it’s your property — and it's gvoranteed for 10 
man stays at his own desk! Think of the time yeors. 


2. PERMITS “FREE-ACTION” CON- this saves. 
VERSATION. Executive can carry on 
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two-way conversation while several 7. DUAL RECEPTION. Executive station per- j DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. i 
feet from instrument. mits use either of mellow-toned loud speaker | 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
or privacy hand-set. 
3. FINGER-FLICK CONTACT. A flick of | Gentlemen: | 
your finger provides immediate desk-to- 8. COMPLETE INTERCOMMUNICATION. Each | I'd like to know more about DICTO- | 
desk contact. No “‘TALK-LISTEN” switches station can call every other individually, or | GRAPH. Please have one of your men | 
or “SQUAWK BOXES” “in conference’ by the mere pressure of a key. i uth Ge 00 | 
litan é 4. INSTANT AND EASY. No numbers to look 9. NO TELEPHONE TIE-UP. Your switchboord | ee | 
Olt! 4 up, no dials to twirl. Just throw the labelled is left 100% free for outside calls—customers c 
e now §@ key and get your man. con reach you more readily. | ee ! 
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THE END OF INFLATION 


You can blow up a balloon just so far—and then it busts. 
As pressure approaches the danger point, the only way to 
save it is to let some air out. 

Inflation is like that. We have some of it now, and we’re 
headed for more. 

There must be a limit. 

Raise wages too high, without increasing production, and 
goods are bound to cost more. Raise prices too much and 
still higher wages will come. One always follows the other. 

For there are only two ends to inflation—collapse or bust. 
Both of them hurt. 

All of us need to remember that a dollar contains only 
one hundred cents—and that there’s no sense in trying to 
redivide a dollar until after it is earned. 

And dollars are earned only by producing more, and selling 
more, at a profit. 

Sound policy for any business is made up of high wages 
for high production, plus good controls, to insure the low 


prices which mean large sales volume. 


, President 


yx: 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information on any of the above 
subjects, or to request a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


completed; 400 more will be ready } 
March, 1946; and an additional 
buildings are under way. 

e Government Guarantee?—Legisla! 
is now knocking around in Washing 
which would government-guarantec 
surance companies a 23% return 
housing investments. Such a guarai 
presumably would provide added 
couragement for Prudential, Metrop 
tan, Equitable, and all their colleag« 
to become and remain actual landlo 
in a big way, even though 4% is « 
sidered a more suitable real estate ret) 
in insurance company language. 


Cat and Dog Skit | 


Low-grade mining stocks on 
both Pittsburgh end Salt Lake 
exchanges demonstrate ability 
to soar without earning power. | 


The increasing scramble for securitics | 
in the low-priced cats-and-dogs cate. J 
gory has not been confined to New @ 
York’s Stock and Curb exchanges (B\\ 
—Nov.24'45,p62), nor to the West § 
Coast markets (BW —Dec.29'45,p71). 3 
The trend, which has caused much un- § 
easiness in Manhattan’s financial dis- 
trict, has been quite noticeable in other J 
widely scattered areas. 

It would be hard to match anywhere, | 
for example, the recent spectacular 9 
gyrations of the $1-par capital stock of 9 
the San Toy Mining Co. on the Pitts- 9 
burgh Stock Exchange, where the shares § 
of that local company are listed. : 
© Operating Under Lease—San Toy is a 7 
relatively small mining company which § 
owns some Mexican silver and lead § 
properties that lately have been produc- | 
ing low-grade ore, principally lead. Shut § 
down for a time in 1931, in recent years 
the properties have been operated on a § 
small scale by American Smelting & Re- § 
fining Co. under a lease that will expire § 
in 1950. However, San Toy has te- § 
ported only losses the last three years J 
and not since 1927 has it paid any 
dividends on its stock. 

Nevertheless, after selling in earl; 
1945 at a price of 5¢ a share, for as | 
little as 2¢ in 1944, and for only a penny 
a throw at times in the six previous § 
years, the San Toy shares suddenly be- § 
gan showing some life a few wecks § 
back. Finally they zoomed up to a 40¢ §j 
level one day on trades involving 107,- § 
000 shares, the biggest day’s turnover § 
in a single issue ever seen in the Pitts- J 
burgh trading arena. ' 
e Telling the Public—Amazed as any | 
one by this performance was L. A. 
McKee, the company’s president. He 
didn’t like the move, either, and | 
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A typical “postwar” item is this Silex 


Steam Iron illustrated. Like so many 


new products which are a part of our 
long-awaited civilian economy, this 
revolutionary home appliance makes 


prudent use of Durez phenolic plastics. 


Why Plastics? 


Notice the eye-appealing, heat-resist- 
ant handle. Exhaustive tests proved 
that plastics were better Suited for 
this purpose than any other material 
known. Their use resulted not only 
in a better finished product but also 
in a product which could be produced 


very economically. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 


Of all plastics, the phenolics are the 
most versatile, Naturally, this makes 


IRONING OUT # 


them the logical starting point for the 
design engineer with a materials. prob- 
lem. The handle of this Silex Steam 
Iron, for example, called for heat re- 
sistance, smart appearance, pleasant 
and hand-fitting “feel,” moisture re- 
sistance, and excellent moldability ... 
all inherent characteristics of phenolic 


plastics, 


Why Durez Phenolic 
Plastics? 


The more than 300 multi-propertied 
Durez phenolic molding compounds 
available today are the direct result 
of a quarter century’s continuing re- 
search and product development on 
the part of Durez laboratory techni- 
cians. This rich background and the 
high quality of the materials them- 


selves are convincing reasons why 


manufacturers in every field of 
try look to Durez for the plastics that 


fit their jobs. 


Experienced Assistance 
Available 


Do you have a plastic materials prob- 
lem? If so, see your custom molder 


Wartime developments have endowed 


him with many new molding methods 
and processes so that his services are 
even more valuable than before. Snould 
further assistance be necessary, the 


competent advice of experienced 
Durez service engineers and a wealth 
of proved product development data 
await your request. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 2513 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corporati 


40 East 34th Street, New York 16. N 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


THE END OF INFLATION 


You can blow up a balloon just so far—and then it busts. 
As pressure approaches the danger point, the only way to 
save it is to let some air out. 

Inflation is like that. We have some of it now, and we’re 
headed for more. 

There must be a limit. 

Raise wages too high, without increasing production, and 
goods are bound to cost more. Raise prices too much and 
still higher wages will come. One always follows the other. 

For there are only two ends to inflation—collapse or bust. 
Both of them hurt. 

All of us need to remember that a dollar contains only 
one hundred cents—and that there’s no sense in trying to 
redivide a dollar until after it is earned. 

And dollars are earned only by producing more, and selling 
more, at a profit. 

Sound policy for any business is made up of high wages 
for high production, plus good controls, to insure the low 


prices which mean large sales volume. 


President 


ys: 


completed; 400 more will be ready | 
March, 1946; and an additional { 
buildings are under way. 

e Government Guarantee?—Legisla! 
is now knocking around in Washing 
which would government-guarantec 
surance companies a 23% return 
housing investments. Such a guarai 
presumably would provide added 
couragement for Prudential, Metro; 
tan, Equitable, and all their colleag 
to become and remain actual landl 
in a big way, even though 4% is c 
sidered a more suitable real estate ret 
in insurance company language. 


Cat and Dog Skit 


Low-grade mining stocks on 
both Pittsburgh end Salt Lake 7 
exchanges demonstrate ability © 
to soar without earning power. 


The increasing scramble for securities 
in the low-priced cats-and-dogs cate 
gory has not been confined to New 
York’s Stock and Curb exchanges (BW 
—Nov.24'45,p62), nor to the West 
Coast markets (BW —Dec.29’45,p7! 
The trend, which has caused much un- % 
easiness in Manhattan’s financial dis- | 
trict, has been quite noticeable in other J 
widely scattered areas. % 

It would be hard to match anywhere, 
for example, the recent spectacular J 
gyrations of the $1-par capital stock of % 
the San Toy Mining Co. on the Pitts- J 
burgh Stock Exchange, where the shares 9 
of that local company are listed. 
@ Operating Under Lease—San Toy is a 
relatively small mining company which | 
owns some Mexican silver and lead J 
properties that lately have been produc- J 
ing low-grade ore, principally lead. Shut | 
down for a time in 1931, in recent years J 
the properties have been operated on a @ 
small scale by American Smelting & Re- § 
fining Co. under a lease that will expire § 
in 1950. However, San Toy has re-§ 
ported only losses the last three years § 
and not since 1927 has it paid any @ 
dividends on its stock. 

Nevertheless, after selling in early § 
1945 at a price of 5¢ a share, for as § 
little as 2¢ in 1944, and for only a penny 
a throw at times in the six previous 
years, the San Toy shares suddenly be- 
gan showing some life a few weeks 
back. Finally they zoomed up to a 4(0¢ 
level one day on trades involving 107.- 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information on any of the above 
subjects, or to request a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


000 shares, the biggest day’s turnover 
in a single issue ever seen in the Pitts- 
burgh trading arena. 

¢ Telling the Public—Amazed as any 
one by this performance was L. A. 
McKee, the company’s president. He 
didn’t like the move, either, and 
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A typical “postwar” item is this Silex 


Steam Iron illustrated. Like so many 


new products which are a part of our 


long-awaited civilian economy, this 
revolutionary home appliance makes 


prudent use of Durez phenolic plastics. 


Why Plastics? 


Notice the eye-appealing, heat-resist- 
ant handle. Exhaustive tests proved 
that plastics were better suited for 
this purpose than any other material 
known. Their use resulted not only 
in a better finished product but also 
in a product which could be produced 


very economically. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 


Of all plastics, the phenolics are the 


most versatile, Naturally, this makes 
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them the logical starting point for the 


design engineer with a materials. prob- 
lem. The handle of this Silex Steam 
lron, for example, called for heat re- 
sistance, smart appearance, pleasant 
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and hand-fitting “feel,” moisture re- 
sistance, and excellent moldability . . . 
all inherent characteristics of phenolic 


plastics. 


Why Durez Phenolic 
Plastics? 


The more than 300 multi-propertied 
Durez phenolic molding compounds 
available today are the direct result 
of a quarter century’s continuing re- 
search and product development on 
the part of Durez laboratory techni- 
cians. This rich background and the 
high quality of the materials them- 


selves are convincing reasons why 


y, 


manufacturers in every field 


try look to Durez for the plastic 


fit their jobs. 


Experienced Assistance 
Available 


Do you have a plastic materials prob- 


lem? If so, see your custom molder 


Wartime developments have endowed 
him with many new molding methods 
and processes so that his services are 


even more valuable than before. Should 
further assistance be necessary, the 


competent advice of experienced 


Durez service engineers and a wealth 
of proved product development data 
await your request. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, In« 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. \ 


Export Agents: Omni Products Corporati 


40 East 34th Street, New Work 16 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


promptly took steps to let the public 
know it. He announced that there was 
nothing in the situation to warrant such 
an advance in price and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the stock drop the next 
day to 15¢. 

McKee’s remarks, however, only had 
a temporary effect. One day last month 
buying of the shares of his company 
started in again. This time they leaped 
to a new all-time high of 70¢ and they 
are still selling for around 65¢, even 
though he quickly indicated once more 
that “such bullishness was entirely un- 
warranted. 
eIn Salt Lake City, Too—The Salt 
Lake City Stock Exchange, which re- 
cently celebrated its first million-share 
day, similarly reports that the sudden 
avid desire for “cheap” mining stocks 
that started some weeks ago is still at 
the flood stage. 

On that exchange the stocks listed, 

with but minor exceptions, are shares 
issued by Utah gold, silver, zinc, and 
lead mines. Most of these have been 
selling within the 5¢-15¢ price range 
since few of the 100 or so mining com- 
panies represented are doing much, or 
expect to do much for a time, in the 
way of operations because of labor short- 
ages and other factors. 
e Booming Anyway—Prices of many 
such issues have been booming none- 
About half the recent buying 
orders, according to exchange officials, 
have been coming from the East. The 
rest, they report, are being provided in 
about equal amounts by other sections 
outside the Rocky Mountains area and 
by the locals who are seeking big “per- 
centage-profit” potentialitic:. 


theless. 


Wanted: Industry 


Mississippi plan enables 
small towns to build plants, sell 
or lease them to firms guaran- 
teeing employment. 


When the community of Corinth, 

Miss., and Reynolds Metals Co. re- 
cently signed a contract for Reynolds to 
operate a refrigeration machinery plant 
there, the amount of money appropri- 
ated since July, 1944, by Mississippi 
towns for factory construction under the 
revived Balance Agriculture With In- 
dustry Act rose to $1,183,000. 
@ How the Plan Works—BAW/I is, in 
effect, an industry s ibsidy. Under it, 
Mississippi communities are empowered 
—with the approval of the State Agri- 
cultural & Industrial Board—to issue 
bonds for erecting plant buildings, 
which are offered to established indus- 
tries for operation. 

The proposition that the BAWI 
community offers its industry- -prospect 
goes something like this: “We have 
both raw materials and labor here to 
manufacture your product. We'd like 
to have you locate a factory here. ‘There 
is no risk or investment involved for 
you. If you will come here, we will 
build a factory for you by floating a 
bond issue. Then retire the bonds—out 
of your Mississippi earnings—and when 
the issue is retired, the factory becomes 
your property.” 

e Three Variations—BAWI actually is 
not new. Conceived by former Gov. 


Proponents of BAW I—state-sponsored plan to develop industries in small 
Mississippi towns—point with pride to Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp.’s Pascagoula 
plant (above), one of the biggest to come to the state under the program. 


66 


Champion of BAWIT is Mississippi's 
Gov. Thomas L. Bailey, under whose 
administration the industry-subsidy 
program, killed in 1940, was revived. 


Hugh L. White, it became state law 
in 1938. In 1940, it was killed by Paul 
Johnson, then governor, but was revived 
in 1944 by his successor, the present 
governor, Thomas L. Bailey. 

There are three variations of the 
BAWI master-plan: 

(1) The industry operating a BAWI 
factory retires bonds issued by the com- 
munity, usually over a 20-year period, 
and. .- becomes owner of the plant. 

The industry leases plant space 
wae the community under an agree 
ment to maintain an annual payroll 
equal at least to the amount of the 
bond issue, for a period of at least ten 
years, 

(3) A composite of the first two, the 
factory operator pays the community 
rent for the use of its plant but has an 
option of buying at any time after five 
years. Any rent paid is deducted from 
the purchase price. 

e Council of War—BAWI had its be- 
ginnings in 1936 at Columbia, Miss., 7 
when the J. J. White Lumber Co. was 

threatened with failure because of de- 
pleted lumber supplies in its vicinity. 
The whole town, in fact, was slipping 
in a business way. Energetic Hugh L. § 
White, owner of the lumber mill, called d 
in his fellow citizens for a council of § 
war. Their problem: how to restore § 
prosperity to a decaying small town. 

Their answer was to raise community § 
funds through subscription and invite 
industry to operate already-built facto- § 
ries. Their first prize was the Dorgan | 
Packing Corp., which employed 350 
Columbia residents. Other factories 
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But Gov. Bailey counters this 
nent by pointing to a careful 
ning procedure undertaken before 
imunity is allowed to put its col- 
e name on a contract. 
efore permission is given for a bond 
. the community’s ability to furnish 
and raw materials from its imme- 
vicinity, as well as the solvency 
desirability of the plant operator, are 
sidered by the state Agricultural & 
strial Board. It also sifts evidence 
etermine whether the industry will 
> sufficient market for its goods. 
elp Is Provided—When a commun- 
asks permission to undertake a 
VI campaign, it is furnished a com- 
e kit of tools, called the “BAW! 
ion Kit.” This contains tax statis- 
legal information, notes on how 
conduct an economic survey for 
rmining what the community offers 
anufacturer, hints on raising bond 
1ey. 
‘he state’s box score in industry pro- 
cement since re-enactment of the 
WI law in 1944 shows over a million 
lars now being spent on construc- 
of some 17 plants. These will em- 
y about 3,000 Mississippians. 
Some of the latest factories to go 
construction following contract- 
ming are the Reynolds plant at Cor- 
h, the Pearl River garment factory 
Poplarville, the Monticello Co.'s 
rt plant at Monticello, a furniture 
tory at Mendenhall, and an automo- 
e fiber plant at Louisville. 


ANSAMERICA FIGHTS ON 


A. P. Giannini’s Transamerica Corp. 
following a policy of never-say-die in 
long battle with the Federal Reserve 
stem over branch banking. 
Some years ago, the People’s Bank of 
kewood Village, Calif., was admitted 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
stem under the condition, imposed by 
e system, that it would withdraw if 
Transamerica or any affiliated company 
ould acquire as much as 10% interest 
the bank. Transamerica did acquire 
interest in the bank, and the mem- 
ship was canceled. 
Attorneys for the bank and Trans- 
ierica brought suit in the U.S. Dis- 
ict Court at San Francisco, but the 
vurt refused to hear the case on the 
round that, if a cause of action did 
cist, jurisdiction would fall in the Dis- 
ict of Columbia (BW—Dec.2'44,p7 4). 
ast week the suit was filed in the 
istrict court at Washington, D. C. 
The suit charges the board with act- 
1g in violation of the Constitution. It 
sserts that the contested condition has 
ever been imposed on any other bank, 
nd that the bank has no legal power to 
mtrol investments in its stock. 
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P.F.D.— Premature Floor Deterioration— 
caused by nine out of ten cleaners, sends 
building maintenance costs sky high... 
an executive headache you can stop right 
now with WHIZ-OFF and WHIZ HEAVY 
DUTY SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX. It’s a 
simple one-two process. 

WHIZ-OFF removes all wax; imbedded 
dirt, grease, and grime; and heel marks 
quickly, safely, and without damage to 
any type of floor or floor covering. Tests 
prove that WHIZ-OFF cleans with less 
labor—less scrubbing—than any other 
product! 

@WHIZ HEAVY DUTY SELF-POLISHING 
FLOOR WAX follows the WHIZ-OFF treat- 
ment and gives your floors a SAFE, BEAU- 
TIFUL, LONG-WEARING, NON-SKID surface. 


THIS MAJOR FLOOR PROBLEM PERMANENTLY 
WHIZ-OFF ave WHIZ FLOOR WAX forecvend P.F.D. 


These qualities are certi- 
fied by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.! 

Result! Y our floors will look 
better /onger. Your investment 
in quality flooring and floor 
coverings is protected and pre- 
served... upkeep and replacement 
costs are cut to the bone. P.F.D. és licked! 

WHIZ-OFF and WHIZ HEAVY DUTY SELF- 
POLISHING FLOOR WAX were developed 
by our thirteen research and control 
laboratories. They are sold by leading 
distributors. Executive and maintenance 
supervisors are invited to ask their WHIZ 
distributor, or write us, for free Sample 
Kit and Laboratory Report on causes of 
P.F.D. The R. M. Hollingshead Cor pora- 
tion, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Can. 


WHIZ-OFF anD WHIZ FLOOR WAX 
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Campus, Durham, N. C. 


To many people, control systems are modern miracles. 
Most of us seldom give a second thought to the small 
Johnson thermostat on the wall of each room—the 
instrument that works as part of a whole system to 
control large or small heating plants. As a result, 
every room is as warm or as cool as needed, and fuel 
is not wasted. These comforts are made possible by 
automatic control without effort on the part of man 

.. a modern-day wonder. 

Think what automatic temperature control systems 
mean to such institutions as Duke University! Beauti- 
ful, large buildings are made comfortable and useful 
with correct temperatures, hour by hour . . . fuel is 
being saved by the minute. Architects planned Duke 
to be one of the world’s most modernly equipped 
universities for many years to come. 

Johnson engineers have spent years solving temper- 


JOHNSON 


- Herace Trumbaver, 


= .  ¢ 2: Se 


Architect, Philadeiphia 


ature control problems in many climates. It is natural § 
that Johnson was selected to cooperate in building the J 
finest control systems that engineering science could } 
devise. Temperatures in Duke University buildings 
are controlled by Johnson. In passing from the large 
chapel into the classrooms, greenhouses, gymnasium, 
library and into a host of other buildings, it is under- 
standable that temperatures of many varied degrees | 
are required . . . using some 2,000 thermostats. 
Important in large institutions, Johnson Control | 
Systems offer the same advantages of comfort, health- 
fulness and fuel saving for smaller buildings. What- | 
ever the control problem, Johnson specialists co- 


operate to assure precision results. Consult a near-by § 


Johnson engineer—no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities- 
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»ck Forfeiture 


Exchange members may 
h test in court to buttress 
s of delinquent owners of 
ssable mining shares. 


¢ obligations of investors who hold 
sable shares in mining properties 
vs have seemed fairly clear; when 
ssessment is levied, they pay or 
loss of their holdings. 
k of a Dime—This was the prin- 
on which the Central Eureka 
ing Co., in conformity with the 
fornia civil code, proceeded in No- 
ber when it forfeited 10,500 shares 
ppital stock for failure of the owners 
ay a 10¢ assessment. 
ow much redress, if any, rests with 
foreclosed shareholders may be de- 
ined by litigation if tentative plans 
ome members of the San Francisco 
k Exchange are carried out. 
evied in September—Central Eureka, 
h has operated gold mines in and 
nd Sutter Creek on the Mother 
le in California since 1894, levied 
assessment last Sept. 20 on the 600,- 
) shares of capital stock then out- 
ding. 
Vhen the 44 holders of 10,500 shares 
ed to pay the assessment by the 
. 22 deadline, the company offered 
delinquent stock for sale. ‘There were 
takers—although 400 shares of the 
k were sold that day at $2, and 
p00 at $2.05, on the San Francisco 
@epck Exchange. 
The stock was declared forfeited to 
company and the owners ordered to 
render their certificates. 

mplaints Received—Subsequently 
bnald E. Kaehler, president of the 
bck exchange, reported that members 
d received complaints from delin- 
yuld “Rent owners that notice of assessment 
ngs Ws not delivered. 

It is unlikely that the exchange it- 
f will take any action. But the com- 
aining members may decide next week 
iether to institute legal proceedings 
set aside the forfeiture. 
Sympathy Expressed—Central Eure- 
p's officers and directors have voiced 
mpathy for the delinquents and will- 
hgness to cooperate. Under the law, 
ywever, they are powerless to void the 


-0- M@Prfeiture action, for it enhanced the 
by @lue of the remaining stock and a re- 
cE fgetsal of the forfeiture would jeopardize 
“h Pec, interests of the stockholders who 


aid the assessment. 
Central Eureka has had a creditable 
cord. Its net before taxes ranged up 
© $680,000 in 1939, equivalent to 
b|.14 a share, and in 1941, the last full 
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Hidden, but no longer beyond scientific penetration, are 
the restless atoms. Split them, and you get ATOMIC 
POWER capable of destroying entire cities. 

Experts claim there is as yet no defense for civiliza- 
tion against the danger from the military use of atomic 
power. There is however an impregnable defense against 
financial loss, and that is INSURANCE. 

Our Personal Property Floater Policy protects against 
financial loss resulting froni losses (war risks excepted) 
of personal property owned, used or worn by you and 
members of your family in the same household. Ic 
affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim it 
to be one of the best personal insurance values ever 
developed. 

Your LOSS-POTENTIAL, like the restless atom, 
surrounds your every activity! 


A ' phone call to our agent or your broker 
will bring full information and costs. 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated with 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
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From the Sub-Aretic 
to the Tropies 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce afforded a large part of 
the exceptional banking serv- 
ices required by American au- 
thorities who built the Alaska 
Highway and the Trinidad 
Naval Base. 

But this Bank is equal to any 
legitimate banking  require- 
ments between the sub-Arctic 
ind Tropics—especially 
hroughout Canada, 


THE 
| CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


|. Suspended—-saves floor space. 
2. Gas fired—clean, automatic heat. 
Attractive—seal brown. 
Will heat any size area. 
For commercial and industrial 
buildings. 
5. Easily installed. 
_ 


Propeller fan and 
blower types. Nine 
sizes of each. 


REZNOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1688 
MERCER, . . PENNA, 


year before the wartime shutdown of 


gold mines, it earned $241,000. 

e Dividends Paid—The company has 

paid upw irds of 100 dividends and | 

ied 68 other assessments. ‘The 

issessment was intended to rep! 

the treasury for a resumption of oper 

tions; treasury funds were all but 

hausted by cost of maintenance 

three years of enforced idlen: 
Proved reserves in the Eur 

ire valued at $1,500,000, and dia 

drilling indicates an addition 

O00 


Newl|ssuesRecord 


With tax law changed and 
obvious bond refunding out of 
way, Street expects financing 
to take a new turn in 1946. 


Corporate capital flotations 
ire estimated to have skyrock« 
md the six-billion-dollar 
have provided the nation’s 
derwriting houses with th 
twelve-month period on 


was accomplished despite tw 


ind rather lengthy, cessations « 


hnancing operations in order to 
U. S. Treasury a clear field for 

tic war bond drives. 

e Refunding Programs—Hea 
the year’s activity in this field 
unprecedented rate at whi 

ind railroads proceeded wit! 
funding programs. Such ac 
vided close to two-thirds 
business in the new cory 
market, and few in those groups 1 
iny Opportunity to replace outst 
high-cost bonds with new issues be 
interest in line with today’s record-| 
ing easy money conditions. 

Current “cheap money,” however, 
wasn't the only factor responsible for 
last year’s bond refunding operations 
@ Tax Law Provision—Equally potent 
were the advantages presented under 
the 1945 tax law, which permitted com- 

ues to charge agaimst earnings, 

re arriving at the net pronts subjc 

xcess-profits rates, all the premiums 
that had to be paid to redeem their old 
bonds. 

With virtually all the most obvious 
bond refunding operations now out of 
the way and the excess-pronts tax elim- 
inated from this year’s federal tax struc 
ture, Wall Street underwriting circles 
expect from here on to see much less 
activity of the 1945 type. Thev look for 
future operations to concentrate more 
on the 
ferred stock issues with shares bearing 
lower dividend rates and on both bond 


eplacing of outstanding pre- 
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NEW MORRIS PLANNER 
rold Ji 


tock 
Ione vy” neec 


oming Up—Alreadv in the \ 


rred to replace 44 
nd to finance some 
. nnessee Gas WwW Ira 
for another, contemplates 
ymmon stock with which to 
hase additional compressor station 
e Philip Morris—F or refunding and 
money needs, also, Philip Morris & ¢ 
l arly sale of $30 million of 
debentures and preferred stock. Atlan 
Refining Co. is likewise expected to 
id debenture 598 and ODtain new ws 
ipital in early 1946 through t 
of $25 million of new bonds 
million of new preferred stock. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The countries south of the Rio Grande 
today afford American businessmen a broad 
and fertile field for mutually profitable trade. 

But to take full advantage of these poten- 
tialities, dependable information is a pri- 
mary requisite. Here the Chase can be helpful. 
For through offices in the Caribbean area 
and correspondent banking institutions in 
evety commercially important trade center 


Send for our folder “<I port sora | hange Regulations of the Principal Cauntries of the Wor ; 


in South America, up-to-date information 
is available for the development of new 
markets and the location of sources of 
supply. 

Executives now engaged in or contem- 
plating export or import business in Latin 
America are invited to confer with officers 
of the Foreign Department of The Chase 
National Bank. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassou 


LONDON—4 Lombard Street ¢ 51 Berkeley Square «¢ Bush House, Aldwych 


Havena ¢« San Juan « Panama «+ Colon «¢ Cristobal 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris ¢ 


Member Federal Diep 


Ralboad «¢ Offices of Representatives: Mexico D. F . Bomt 


Shangho! « HongKong «¢ Tientsin 


( op boration 
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From the Sub-Aretic 
to the Tropies 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce afforded a large part of 
the exceptional banking serv- 
ices required by American au- 
thorities who built the Alaska 
Highway and the Trinidad 
Naval Base. 

But this Bank is equal to any 
legitimate banking require- 
ments between the sub-Arctic 
and Tropics—especially 
throughout Canada, 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


“ 
Yes. Heat where you want it 


1, Suspended—saves floor space. 

2. Gas fired—clean, automatic heat. 

3. Attractive—seal brown. 

4. Will heat any size area. 

5. For commercial and industrial 

buildings. 

6. Easily installed. 

* 


Propeller fan and — | 
blower types. Nine webb ALi it 
sizes of each. Shab aaas! || 


Sha! 
REZNOR 4, 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Since 1888 
MERCER, . . PENNA. 


ERS + NO STEAM I 
STORAGE + NO FIRE TE 


NO BOIL 
NO FUEL 
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year before the wartime shutdown of 
gold mines, it earned $241,000. 
e Dividends Paid—The company has 
paid upwards of 100 dividends and lev- 
ied 68 other assessments. The 69th 
assessment was intended to replenish 
the treasury for a resumption of opera- 
tions; treasury funds were all but ex- 
hausted by cost of maintenance during 
three years of enforced idleness. 
Proved reserves in the Eureka mine 
are valued at $1,500,000, and diamond 
drilling indicates an additional $1 ,500,- 
000. 


NewlssuesRecord 


With tax law changed and 
obvious bond refunding out of 
way, Street expects financing 
to take a new turn in 1946. 


Corporate capital flotations in 1945 
are estimated to have skyrocketed be- 
yond the <*x-billion-dollar level and to 
ave provi.ed the nation’s security un- 

derwriting houses with their busiest 
twelve-month period on record. This 
was accomplished despite two complete, 
and rather lengthy, cessations of private 
financing operations in order to give the 
U. S. Treasury a clear field for its gigan- 
tic war bond drives. 
e Refunding Programs—Headlighting 
the year’s activity in this field was the 
unprecedented rate at which utilities 
and railroads proceeded with bond re- 
funding programs. Such activity pro- 
vided close to two-thirds of all 1945 
business in the new corporate issues 
market, and few in those groups missed 
any opportunity to replace outstanding 
high-cost bonds with new issues bearing 
interest in line with today’s record-break- 
ing easy money conditions. 

Current “cheap money,” however, 
wasn’t the only factor responsible for 
last year’s bond refunding operations. 
e Tax Law Provision—Equally potent 
were the advantages presented under 
the 1945 tax law, which permitted com- 
panies to charge against earnings, be- 
fore arriving at the net profits subject 
to excess-profits rates, all the premiums 
that had to be paid to redeem fheir old 
bonds. 

With virtually all the most obvious 
bond refunding operations now out of 
the way and the excess-profits tax elim- 
inated from this year’s federal tax struc- 
ture, Wall Street underwriting circles 
expect from here on to see much less 
activity of the 1945 type. They look for 
future operations to concentrate more 
on the replacing of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock issues with shares bearing 
lower dividend rates and on both bond 


’ 
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NEW MORRIS PLANNER 


This week, 59-year-old Joseph C. Rov. 
ensky slipped out of the harness of : 
senior officer of Chase National Ban} 
to become vice-chairman of Morr 
Plan Corp. of America. As he ha 
been connected with Chase’s forcig: 
department since 1922, the move t 
Morris, which recently announc< 
plans to expand its financing program 
(BW —Oct.6’45,p66), is a consider) 
able departure—perhaps to more veu- 4 
turesome fields. He'll keep his tics] 
with Chase as an adviser. The new 
year also marks Rovensky’s advance-§ 
ment from vice-president to chairman | 
of Patino Mines & Enterprises, pro- 
ducers of Bolivia tin. : 


and stock issues designed to supp) 
“new money” needs. 9 
e Coming Up—Already in the works, in 
fact, are a number of financing opera- § 
tions of this general type. 3 
Liquid Carbonic Co., for example, is § 
considering selling some $7 million of § 
new 34% preferred to replace 44% stock § 
now out and to finance some expansion §J 
plans. Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co., for another, contemplates sale of § 
new common stock with which to pur § 
chase additional compressor stations. J 
@ Philip Morris—For refunding and new § 
money needs, also, Philip Morris & Co. 
plans early sale of $30 million of new § 
debentures and preferred stock. Atlantic } 
Refining Co. is likewise expected to re- J 
fund debenture 3s and obtain new work- 
ing capital in early 1946 through the 
sale of $25 million of new bonds and | 
$10 million of new preferred stock. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The countries south of the Rio Grande 
today afford American businessmen a broad 
and fertile field for mutually profitable trade. 

But to take full advantage of these poten- 
tialities, dependable information is a pri- 
mary requisite. Here the Chase can be helpful. 
For through offices in the Caribbean area 
and correspondent banking institutions in 
every commercially important trade center 


in South America, up-to-date information 
is available for the development of new 
markets and the location of sources of 
supply. 

Executives now engaged in or contem- 
plating export or import business in Latin 
America are invited to confer with officers 
of the Foreign Department of The Chase 
National Bank. 


Send for our folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.”* 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street e 
Cristobal 


Parise 


Panama « Colon e 


THE CHASE BANK: 


Havana « SanJuan « 


51 Berkeley Square 


Balboa 


Shanghai e« 


Bush House, Aldwych 
Offices of Representatives: Mexico. D. F. © Bombay 


Hong Kong e Tientsin 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MARKETING 


Utilities Change Sales Policy 


Recent trend is toward dependence on independent 
dealer to market the appliances which will boost electrical loads. 
Plans also call for drive to sell more lights to stores and plants. 


The lights are going on all over again, 

but the utility companies want to make 
sure that postwar nonindustrial sales 
offset, or even outstrip, any possible 
drop in industrial loads. So far, they 
are doing all right, for despite a drop in 
the industrial load of 4% or 5%, as a 
result of war production cutbacks, total 
sales of current are 2% higher in 1945 
than they were in 1944. But the utili- 
tics want to buy their insurance against 
a decline carly—particularly since they 
plan a $900 million expansion of facili- 
ties in 1946, one-third of it for new pro- 
duction equipment—and hence they are 
shaping up several major sales programs 
to offset the conservation habits which 
householders have acquired during the 
war. 
e Looking to the Dealer—Most notable 
trend is the increasing reliance that the 
utilities are prepared to place on that 
perspiring workhorse, the independent 
dealer, to merchandise the appliances 
that boost electrical loads. This means 
a coming de-emphasis on the utilities’ 
own appliance setups, and it’s an ar- 
rangement that should make everybody 
happy. 

Dealers—many of whom have been 

screaming for years that the utilities 
were cut-pricing appliances—will wel- 
come the decline in competition and pre- 
sumably will try harder to sell irons as 
against, say, tricycles. 
e Easing a Headache—The utilities, for 
their part, will be glad-to ease one of 
their oldest headaches. By getting out 
of the appliance business, either in 
whole or in part, the utilities will al- 
leviate the bothersome necessity of 
hiring and training salesmen, maintain- 
ing spec ial credit setups, and inciden- 
tally running the risk of adverse legis- 
lation. 

In at least two 
Oklahoma, feeling against utilities’ 
ing of radios, irons, etc., ran to such ex- 
tremes as to result in the outlawing of 
electrical appliance sales by power com- 
Pp wes, 

e Stronger Backing—With their own 
direct efforts thus dampened, the utili- 
ties are planning stronger backing for 
independent wholesalers and _ retailers. 
Institutional advertising of the “electri- 


states, Kansas and 
sell- 
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cal living” type will be the most obvious 
example. 

More subtle, but equally valuable, is 
a campaign to step up the caliber of 
appliance salesmen. The latter are 
something of a rarity now, what with 
the inroads of the armed forces and the 
competition of better-paying 
Further, it’s feared that grade-A sales- 
men will be hard to get for a number 
of years to come, and that this trend will 
adversely affect appliance sales once the 
hirst flush of postwar buying has been 
dimmed. 
e Training Course—Hence the Edison 
Electric Institute has prepared a com- 
prehensive training course replete with 
sound slide films, manuals, and instruc- 
tion books covering all phases of selling 
electrical goods and services. The Elec- 


jobs. 


ing the course for its membersh 
the utilities plan to use it for 
tion among their dealers as well 
own personnel. 

Along with this instruction 
is an incipient tendency on th« 
power companies to ask dea 
their salesmen for suggestions 
types of help they need, and wl 
of load-building policies would 
advantageous to everybody. Th 
Power Co. is a conspicuous 
of this path. 
@A New Leaf—And even wh 
utilities will remain in the a] 
sales field, they apparently w 
other dealers this sop: They will 
from cutting prices or tossing 
many free services (which amo 
the same thing). No written gua 
to this effect are available, of cou 
most manufacturers and retail 
convinced that for the present, a 
the utilities have decided to tur 
a new leaf in their relationship 
appliance dealers. 

Another major merchandising 


for the future will be a campaign | 


more lights to stores and plants. 

retail field, especially, a small bo 
seems in prospect. 
strated, to the 


have a certain correlation. And 


it has been den 
satisfaction of the 1 
ties at least, that lighting and retail 


trical Wholesalers Assn. is now sponsor- __ retailers as prosperous as they are, m 


“Lights on” say the advertising signs which New York’s Consolidated Edisoz 


rs 


Oe? iene ar 


Co. has posted on the sides of American Railw ay Express Co. trucks—an¢j 


Gotham follows the advice of the company, wh ich, like all utilities, is inte: 


now on breaking wartime conservation habits and rebuilding load. Appliai 
sales offer the most promising prospect for achieving this object. 
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bersh 


t for 

oon —which mean, eventually, bigger 
: ; sales—look sure-fire. 

fon } oy jp Old Problem—A principal prob- 
o« Jem of load-building confronting o% 
Satan ric utilities is one of ancient stand- 
It is posed by the combination 
colo rt pany which_ supplies both = 
The | gas service. Such —— ” not 
mone ly aggressive promoters of ¢ ectric 
painst gas appliances. But the pic- 
changes when the two services are 
we rated. Such separation occurred in 
-- ago in the thirtics, and the Com- 


Y Wiil B: : = as . P - as 
¢ 5 wealth Edison Co. at once began 


y will ref velop a big electric range load. 
oe | Pittsburgh, the Duquesne Light 
amount; Ga became a wholly electric utility 
M guaran gglso long ago and is now a most active 
F cour "? noter of electric cooking and wate1 
retailers ing. A Pittsburgh dealer selling an 
ont, at k tric range adds a fixed charge of $15 
onal wiring, the utility paying the cost 
nships | e that amount. ‘This is in contrast 
- onditions in some localities where 
1SINg po. GBB buyer of a range may have to pay 
align to or more to have it connected. 
nts. In: 
al] bona 
en dem 
f the ut 
| retail s: 
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IS AGE OF SCIENCE 


prop in a coin, push a button, and 
ut comes a hot sandwich—ham- 
urger, hot dog, or cheese—from an 
lectronic canteen developed by Gen- 
ral Electric Co. and Automatic Can- 
en Co. Sanitarily packaged, the pre- 
ooked sandwiches—on individual 
rays—pop into an oscillator coil 
there high-frequency radio waves 
heat them while the customer 
atches. G. E. reports it will build 
everal thousand of the units, warns, 
owever, that electronic cook stoves 
ure not just around the corner. 


Edison} 
ks—and] 
} intents 
pliance} 
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Beauty Unmasked 


Cosmetic industry alerted 
by Arden case, which imperils 
two trade practices: use of 
demonstrators and push money. 


Cosmetic manufacturers don’t like 
to admit it, but thev are shaking in 
their patent leather boots as a result of 
the Supreme Court's refusal to review 
the case of Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. 
vs. Gus Blass Co. (BW—Dec.15'45,p$). 

Previously, a lower court had awarded 
Gus Blass, a Little Rock (Ark.) depart- 
ment store, $3,030 as compensation for 
injuries resulting from Arden’s system 
of granting some outlets larger allow- 
ances toward the payment of demon- 
strators’ salaries than it gives to others. 
e Triple Damages—The $3,030  repre- 
sented the triple damages available 
under the antitrust laws to anvone who 
can prove he has been injured by for- 
bidden practices. Gus Blass’ case was 
based primarily on the Robinson-Pat- 
man antiprice discrimination amend- 
ment to the Clayton antitrust law. 

The $3,030 is peanuts to Arden, 

which no doubt spent many times that 
amount fighting the Gus Blass case. 
But the Supreme Court’s decision 
points toward the eventual abolition of 
practices which constitute the very life 
blood of cosmetic merchandising. 
e Sales Devices—Because cosmetics are 
pre-eminently something which the 
consumer has to be sold, and sold in 
highly specific and personal terms, the 
cosmetic industry has developed a sys- 
tem of merchandising which hinges 
primarily on the use of two devices: 
(1) store demonstrators; (2) “P.M.’s,” 
trade abbreviation for push money. 

Demonstrators are the personable 

young ladies behind retail counters who 
assure fading customers that a jar of 
this manufacturer’s rosepetal face cream 
or that manufacturer’s tissue rejuvenator 
will lift sagging muscles, etc. Formerly, 
most cosmetic makers kept the demon- 
strators on their own payrolls. The 
current practice (largely because of the 
complications of social security de- 
ductions and the like) is more often to 
make selected retail outlets an allow- 
ance toward the payment, or part pay- 
ment, of a demonstrator’s salary. 
e In the Bigger Stores—Demonstrators 
are most often found behind the coun- 
ters of the big department and specialty 
stores—big volume, prestige outlets 
where a demonstrator can be expected 
to do the most effective job of building 
demand. 

Push money is the money a manu- 
facturer gives a store’s retail clerks for 
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Synchronous and Induction Capacitor 
Type Motors and Gearmotors 


If your product calls for a small motor or 
gearmotor of precision quality, where c« 
stant unvarying performance is a ‘‘must,”’ in 
vestigate these new, dependable Ostermotors 

Latest additions to a comprehensive line 
of fractional h.p, Ostermotors, these units 
are the result of 15 years’ research and ex 
perience. They are conservatively rated, 
light, compact, and of instrument quality. 
They add much to performance and prestige 
of your product. 

If you need small motors in frame diam« 


ters from 1” to 314,” rated from 1/2000 h.p 
to 1s h.p., investigate Ostermotors. Prompt 
delivery on samples — surprisingly good 


delivery on production lots. Write today. 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 
Department B-30A 


Racine, Wisconsin 


HEAD OF A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Distinctive, the World over, is the 
head of a Toledo Scale. In factories, 
dairies, mines or mills—wherever seen 
it means—Accurate Weight. For inside 
the Toledo head is that ingenious 
Toledo full-floating, double-pendu- 
lum device which balances weight 
against weight to give accurate 
weighings with split-second speed. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mufflers to Make Vacuum Cleaners Noiseless 


V ACUUM CLEANERS that used to drown 
out the doorbell, telephone or baby’s 
crying may soon be outmoded. A patent 
that makes vacuum cleaners almost as 
silent as a vacuum has been issued. 

It will take precision parts to make 
this and dozens of new postwar prod- 
ucts possible. But it will take precision 
on a low-cost, mass production basis to 
make big volume, big profit markets 


possible for such products. 

Such precision is our business here 
at Ericsson—has been for more than 
30 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced at low cost. 


(Below) Some of the many , 
thousands of our precision 
parts that helped “Keep 


em flying and fighting.” estras.isHeo 1911 


ERICSSON 


CREW MACHINE PRODUCTS. CO.. INC 


an extra sales effort on his linc 
times P.M.’s are paid direct 
clerks. More often, they are 
the store which may or may n 
the full amount over to its s 
e Widespread Practice—Use of 
strators and P.M.’s is not, of 
peculiar to the cosmetic indust 
this industry has depended on t 
tem to an unparalle ed extent. 
ally every company in the indust 
there are some 2,000 altogethe 
demonstrators or P.M.’s, or bi 
push sales. 

Obviously, no manufacturer wi 
pretensions to wide distributio 
afford to make P.M.’s and demon 


| allowances available to all his 
| dealers, which may include tho. 


of drug stores, variety chain o 
and the like. So a comparative ha 
of big, plushy stores gets the gravy 
of these, some fare considerably 


| than others. 


e What May Happen—For most 
metic makers, the decision in the 
Blass case opens the door to 
equally terrifying eventualities 
Now that a legal precedent has 
established, small retailers are likely : 
get together with lawyers operatin 
contingent fees and try to pick up s 
easy money by emulating Gus B 
(2) the Federal Trade Commissi: 
now virtually certain to receive Supt 
Court sanction for its ten-year-old 
sade to do away with demonstrator 
P.M.’s (BW —Nov.14'36,p20). 

An FTC cease-and-desist order ag 
Arden is now hanging fire in the ee 
Circuit Court of Appeals (BW—D« 
’44,p96). It is likely to no the § 
preme Court by next fall. Similar I"! 
actions against six other cosmetic hoi 
—Bourjois, Elmo, Richard Hudn 
Coty, Charles of the Ritz, and Prim: 
House—are backed up behind the Ard 
case. 
eFTC’s Argument —Stripped dow 
FTC’s case against Arden is substa 
tially the same as Gus Blass’. Use: 
demonstrators and P.M.’s is contrary t 


| R-P, says FTC, unless Arden can fi 
| some way of making proportiona 
| equal payments to all its dealers. Whi 


a few small cosmetic houses, wit 
limited distribution, might be able 

equalize payments, a company like : 
Arden would be forced either to takc® 
on an unbearable financial burden or to§ 
reduce P.M.’s and demonstrator pay§ 
ments to such a negligible percentag 


| of sales that they would cease to serve § 


their purpose. 

If FTC wins its case against Arde 
the seven companies now involved | 
FTC demonstrator actions aie) 
will demand a trade practices conference si 
to lay down ground rules on P.M 
and demonstrators for the whole 
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try. Such a conference was held 
k in the mid-thirties, but it fell 


ne 5 
ct ough when the industry decided to 
re ] t for the outcome of the actions 
yn inst Arden and the six other com- 
sa nies (BW—Mar.27°37,p44). 
of Way Around?—Cynics in the trade 
of ieve that, even if FTC succeeds in 
lust ning or drastically limiting the use 
nt demonstrators and P.M.’s, most 
at. metic manufacturers will find a way 
usti und the law. Certainly, there has 
the; en no limit to the devices manu- 
bo turers in many fields have found for 
umventing other applications of 
Wi P—the restrictions on advertising al- 
itio ances, quantity discounts, and the 
non pe 
his ret ruth is that, while a minority of 
thousar metic makers doesn’t like P.M.’s 
1 Ovtle jd demonstrators any better than 
e handf C, the bulk of the industry is con- 
Tavy, ai ced that this is the only way to sell 
bly bett smetics. The majority holds to this 
in spite of the fact that the 
nost ¢ actice is now so widespread, and the 
the G ort and money put into it by dif- 
to t ent companies so uniform, that the 
‘ies: rantages to individual manufacturers 
has be pear to cancel out. (One independent 
likely + #@eckup turned up a salesgirl who was 
rating | eiving P.M.’s from six competitive 
up som jnufacturers.) 
us Bly Demonstrators’ Role—Belicf is that 
lission onstrators make for greater total 
Suprc smetic sales than could be achieved 
r-old « ough any other form of promotion. 
ators a reatment” houses, such as Arden and 
arrict Hubbard Ayer, depend on 
er again s@emonstrators to sell whole rituals of 
e Secon Mauty care. Similarly, houses with long 
—Dec.? Wes, such as Coty and Bourjois, count 
| the § demonstrators to insure extra sales. 
ilar F'I( Chances are that the demonstrator 
ic house wBStem eventually will receive its death 
Hudn pw not from FTC but from small 
Primro panized retailers who see themselves 
re Arde ting the short end of the deal. Pri- 
ely, cosmetic makers shudder at the 
1 dow: ought that some such organization as 
substa National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
Use: tetofore occupied with other issues, 
ntrary t ay some day take up cudgels against 
can find @@™monstrators. 
rtional! 9 
_ Whi GTATE ADVERTISES FARMS 
Ss, Whe 
able t) a North Carolina’s Dept. of Conserva- 
ny likeg@ggon & Development is about to launch 
to takcfagm advertising campaign to induce farm- 
en or tij™@s in other states to buy North Caro- 
or pay a farms. The advertising copy, which 
‘centage Mamgill be carried in farm journals, will also 
to serve Merry a discreet warning against unwise 
1yS. 
Arden The advertising campaign is based on 
Ived inf booklet, “Selecting a Farm in North 
robal)ly Mmparolina,” prepared by the state agri- 
ferenc Itural college’s extension service. 
P.M.\ farm real estate values in the nation 
ole in 
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"You're losing money 
while Tempus Fidgets” 


Fidgets? Why, Time ought to have 
hysterics over being wasted on 
some desks... desks as cluttered as 
yesterday's battle field and handy 
as a camel on a tight-rope! Don't 
look now, but in your very neighbor- 
hood there are offices full of desks 
so modern and efficient that they 
make work a breeze. Want to 
know how and why? Then ask for 
full details from— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 

He’s proud of that “O.D.”” because 


it means Doctor of Offices... one 


who has hundreds of time-saving 


and money-saving angles on office 
routine ... aman who has made a 
study, among other things, of how 
to make desks serve as helpful, 


comforting tools to the busy execu- 


tive and any member of his staff 


Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you how 
modern desks work. And ask for 
his illuminating book, ‘Manual of 


Desk Drawer Layout.’ No obliga- 
tion; no charge for his advice. Sim 
ply call your local Art Metal dealer 
or write Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Sh rn 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 


THE MEANING OF 
THE OTIS TRADEMARK 


To the millions of daily passengers on 
Otis elevators and escalators, the Otis 
trademark or name-plate means safe, con- 
venient, energy-saving transportation. 

To thousands of building owners and 
managers, the Otis trademark means the 
utmost in safe, efficient, economical ele- 
vator and escalator operation. 

To Architects and Engineers, “Otis” 
means prompt, authoritative cooperation 
from any one of 245 local offices organized 
to render service based on the cumulative 
experience of the Otis Elevator Company. 

For the finest in vertical transportation 
tomorrow, call your Otis representative 
today. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 


have advanced at an average rat 
1% a month in the past four \ 
according to the pamphlet, and, ; 
the index figure of 100 for the 
1912-14, the estimated value per N 
Carolina acre increased from 11 
1935 to 224 in 1945, the highe 
the country. 

The North Carolina publicity bi 
is using these data to highlight its ad 
vertisements in the January, 146, 
issues of the Country Gentleman ind 
the Farm Journal, 


Santa Delivered 


Department store sales up 
14%, but peak was abnormally 
early. Inventories are down but 
share prices reflect boom. 


Christmas, 1945, will be remem. 
bered by the country’s departn 
stores as the year Santa Claus real 
came through. 

Economists and retailers were conf 
dent that 1945 department store s 
would top the 1944 record, both for t! 
holiday period and for the year as 
whole (BW —Dec.1'45,p83), but n 
underestimated the full effect of the 
first peacetime Christmas in four 
on the public psychology. 

e Abnormal Curve—Preliminary Fede: 
Reserve Board figures put nationw 
department store sales for the we 
ended Dec. 22 (last full shopping we 
before Christmas) up 14% from t! 
same week a year ago. Comparat 
percentage increases for earlier wech 
are: Dec. 15, 15%; Dec. 8, 10%; Dec 
l, 7%. 

In 1945, as in 1944, the Christm 
shopping curve departed from the norn 
The holiday sales peak came, not in th 
last week before Christmas, but in the 
preceding week. Thus the Reserve 
Board’s over-all index of department 
store sales stood at 433 this year for 
the week ended Dec. 15, then slumped 
slightly to 419 in the week ended 
Dec. 22. 

e They Shopped Early—As one mer 
chandise manager put it, “Fear of mer 
chandise shortages has done what al! 


our promotion never succeeded in doing § 
—persuaded people to do their Christ-§ 


mas shopping early.” 


All parts of the country participated § 
in the boom in Yuletide sales, but some] 
fared spectacularly well. New York® 
City department stores showed a sales} 


, 


increase of 22% for the week endcd® 


Dec. 22 over the sarne week last year 
Snowbound Buffalo was virtually the 
only city showing a slump in this week- 


10% under 1944. Even strike-torn De-§ 
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NIOR MISS—BOSS 


7 urteen-year-old Joann Durand 
fight) is a freshman in a Denver high 
Shool, but she owns and directs a 
Musiness employing six people. She 
bapan tying trout flies for fishermen 
ffeleven, gained a reputation, started 
ing them. Now the Joann Durand 
-Tying Co. sells its output in 200 
lets, reports orders for 2,000 doz. 
1946—at from $1.10 to $3.50 a 
l@z. Footnote: Joann caught a 5-Ib. 
T ut last summer—with a worm. 


/, 


Bt has been doing all right (BW — 
.29’45,p84), with sales up 8% for 
week ended Dec. 15. 
nventories Suffer—Widespread buy- 
of higher priced items and a heavy 
portion of cash transactions were 

Mracteristic of the 1945 Christmas 
fe. In one New York City specialty 
p, customers jostled for the privilege 
paying—in $100 bills—for $60 bot- 
of Chanel No. 5 perfume which 
ed in an unexpected, unadvertised 
pment. 
ne thing is pretty certain—inven- 
es are sadly depleted. There will be 
, if any, January clearances. 
tock Reflects m—In the rosy 
ermath of Christmas sales—and in an- 
pation of fat dividends to be de- 
ed at annual meetings—prices of 

bartment store stocks shot up last 
tk. The most spectacular performer 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Fie com- 

stock rose eleven points in two 
ling sessions on the New York Stock 
hange. At the end of the month, 
mdard & Poor’s index of department 
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if you’re struggling through 


7 y 


Nig 
yO) 


this “Quick-Change Act”’ 


MANUFACTURERS, who are tangled up in the rus! 
transition to peacetime production, can get loads tak 
their shoulders by immediately effective assistance in sj 
work from this fast-moving organization, whose like is found 
nowhere else: The Taft-Peirce Contract Division. 

Here is no precocious, single-skilled ‘‘ war baby."’ Here is 
a well-rounded, fully integrated plant which has grown up 
uninterruptedly through the booms, wars, depressions, and 
normal times of the last 75 years. During this time, Taft 
Peirce has served plants all over the world, in every industry 
you can think of. And here, ready now, are men and machines 
to give you quickly what you need — a single tool or part, an 
entire tooling program, or repetitive production of parts, 
assemblies, or complete products. 

For action now, without stalling, wire or write to The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. Or phone Woonsocket 1. 


FOR ENGINEERING, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


ao Take it to Taft-Peirce 


INCENTIVES FURNISH 
THE DRIVE ; 


ret oF 


The coming year, 1946, and the years to follow can 
bring unprecedented prosperity to the people of the 
United States if the incentives to secure it are 
provided. 

We have the advantage of starting with an economy 
which has demonstrated a capacity for expansion un- 
equalled in any other country in the world. Our econ- 
omy has demonstrated, also, one grave weakness —a 
recurring interruption of the upward trend of pro- 
duction and living standards by wasteful and para- 
lyzing periods of recession. Recovery from each de- 
pression always has carried us to new heights of eco- 
nomic welfare, but the toll of the years of blight has 
been harmful to everyone. 

The job ahead of us is a dual one. We must main- 
tain the vitality of an economy which, over the years, 
has yielded an enormous increase in the American 
standard of living, and we also must improve its 
stability. 


The Dynamics of American Production 


In the last prewar year, 1940, the population of the 
United States was 3% times as large as it was in 1870. 
But the national production, measured in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, was 10 times as large at 
the end of the period, and industrial output had in- 
creased 20-fold. 

In the meantime, the average number of hours of 
factory workers had been reduced from about 63 per 
week in 1870 to less than 40 in 1940, while average 
hourly earnings had more than trebled in dollars of 
constant purchasing power. Thus “real” weekly or an- 
nual wages in manufacturing had doubled over the 
70-year period, even though the work-week was cut by 
35 per cent. This was made possible chiefly by a tre- 


mendous increase in the quantity and quality of t 
mechanical facilities which were provided in Ame 
can manufacturing industry. Manufacturing capi 
investment per worker was multiplied by 6 times | 
the period in question. But the return per dollar 
vested, while it has fluctuated widely between g: 


2th © ect se 


years and bad, showed no general upward trend ( 
that portion of the period for which measurement 
practicable. 


Incentives in American Manufacturing 


There has been, historically, a remarkably con 
tent pattern in the division of the realized inco: 


from the expanding manufacturing output of An 
ica. Reliable statistics are not available for as far b: 
as 1870, but from 1899 through 1939 the average s| 
of wages and salaries has been 8212 per cent agai 


, 2.33 S°3 8 ae 


171% per cent as the share to investors (including (# 


idends, interest, rents, royalties, and non-corpot 


profits). There have been, from year to year, 1? 


tively minor divergences from this pattern of dis 


bution, but there is no discernible trend during : 
period away from the averages cited. 
It is suggested that the persistence of the aver) 


17% per cent share of realized income from ma‘ 
facturing that was maintained for the 40 years } 
ceding World War II may represent the proportig 
that is needed to produce the dividends, interest, reng 
royalties, and non-corporate return that will prov 


for the continuing investment upon which an expaj 


ing productivity such as we have had in the past 
pends. At any rate, it would seem reckless to dep 
too radically from such an established pattern 4j 
time when unprecedentedly large private capital 
vestment is counted on to make up for the drastic ¢ 
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nent of such investment during the war years, and 
arry us to the new high levels of civilian produc- 
| set as our postwar goals. 


he Distribution of Manufacturing Income 
in War 
t the beginning of the war, the Government 
pted controls and a tax program designed to pre- 
wartime activity from resulting in unduly swollen 
ate returns. Due primarily to huge volumes, the 
ts before taxes of manufacturing industry were 
high, but throughout the war its profits after taxes 
aged returns no larger than they had been in good 
ar years. Relative to volume, they were consider- 
lower than in prosperous years in the past. Again, 
> can be no complaint at results that generally 
in accord with a national wartime policy. 
ut it is fair to note that the wages of manufactur- 
abor were allowed to increase substantially during 


= war. Between ‘January 1, 1941 and April, 1945, 


age weekly earnings per worker increased by 77 
cent. This was, in considerable part, a result of 
sed working hours and a shift from low- to high- 
industries, but straight-time hourly earnings on 
same jobs increased about +40 per cent against a 
of-living rise of about 30 per cent. 

e net result was to alter drastically the 40-year re- 
nship of the 1742-822 per cent division of Rea- 
1 Income from Manufacturing. The share of wages 
salaries increased to over 90 per cent, and the in- 

ent share shrunk to less than 10 per cent. 


Its Postwar Distribution 


his wartime shift in the proportion of distributive 
es has an important bearing upon current wage 
roversies. With union demands for wage increases 
ing up to 30 per cent, and the economists of the 
e of War Mobilization and Reconversion assert- 
hat an average increase of 24 per cent is feasible 
hout raising prices, it is pertinent to inquire how 
h increases would affect the prewar ratios that gov- 
d realized income distribution in manufacturing. 
orecasting is always hazardous, but if we assume 
that in 1946 we shall reach the $160 billion level 
ational output which the Government proponents 
eneral wage increases expect, and (2) that there 
be little increase in productivity because of the 


ad — 
continuing process of reconversion, and (3) that th 
Government will succeed in carrying its announced 
purpose to maintain present price ceilings, it appeal 
7 
| 


uc¢ 


that a 24 per cent general wage increase would r¢ 
the share going to capital from 171% per cent to 11 per 


tit 
] 
cent even allowing for its increased return resulting 


from the repeal of the excess profits tax. The prewat 
ratios would be about maintained if wages remained 
at present levels. 


Conclusion 


Since the maintenance of these prewar ratios was 
accompanied by an unparalleled rise in the “real wage” 
of American workers, there is a powerful prima facie 
case for not tinkering with them. It should be noted, 
however, that some economists think that the size of 
the investment share of manufacturing income tends 
to provide more capital than can be absorbed by a 
mature economy, and thus contributes to those breaks 
in the expansion of the economy which, as stated at 
the outset, have been its principal blight. 

Regardless of what may ultimately prove to be the 
validity of this view, no one can responsibly contend 
that at this early but crucial stage in the reconversion 
process is the time to test it. Now, no one knows 
whether, or what dimension of, additional wage in 
creases can be supported without forcing up prices or 
reducing profits to a point that will discourage vitally 
needed private capital investment. 

We want high and increasing wages in American 
manufacturing. We need them to provide an active in 
centive to workers to support expanding productivity, 
as well as to continue the trend of rising living stand 
ards in America. Equally, we need a continuing profit 
incentive of sufficient attractiveness to call forth the 
new investment upon which expanding productivity 
depends. 

We can never attain our dual objective if we push 
one of these aims so far and so fast that it defeats the 
other. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 43xn OF A SERIES 


Lines and letters...shades and shadows 
..-his job to reproduce them perfectly 
on the printed page! Long apprentice- 
ship—and years of experience —devel- 
oped the touch and the talent of this 
master engraver. 

Just as it takes long years of toil and 
training to produce the true values and 
vivid lines of the finished engraving, 
so it is in the development and manu- 
facture of the vital connecting links 
between driving and driven members 
of powered equipment and machinery. 

For 27 years, now, Twin Disc has 
been designing, building and applying 
proved power links... Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives for almost every 
type of industrial installation. From 


Twili(pise } 


CLUTCHES ANO/WYDRAULIC DRIVES 
A \ 


age — 


these years of experiment and exper- 
ience have come important improve- 
ments in the transmission and control 
of power... increased efficiency in the 
operation of powered industrial equip- 
ment and machinery. 

That’s why, today, many nationally 
recognized manufacturers look to Twin 
Disc to satisfy all their requirements 
in the field of power linkage. If you, 
too, have a problem of power trans- 
mission or control, why not ask the 
advice of Twin Disc Engineers? Their 
experienced counsel is yours for the 
asking —without obligation. Write 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 


Rockford, Illinois). 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Torque Converter 


OF 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


Na 


store stock prices showed an : 
of 86% for the year 1945. 
Because their inherent flexibi’ | 

enabled them to sidestep merc 
shortages, largely by stocking up 
on higher-priced goods, dep 
stores have been in a better } 
than most retail outlets to tak« 
tage of the consumer’s eagerness 
But 1945 has been another rec 
for retailers in virtually all lin 
liminary Commerce Dept. estim 
total 1945 retail sales at so: 
better than $74 billion, a gain 
$5 billion over the 1944 figure 
billion plus. And Commerce is 
on a further boost in retail 


1946, 


Petrillo Again 


His ban on foreign mu: 
broadcasts catches public ey: 
but musican-quota demand 
more important to stations. 


Last week when James C. Pet 
aimed two new explosive dc 
against the radio broadcasting indus 
on behalf of his A.F.L. musicians (| 
—Dec.29’45,p5), headline emphasis 
generally placed on the ukase 
effective Dec. 31, 1945, radio stat: 
would be barred from presentatior 
foreign-origin musical programs. \ 
important to small radio stations 
Petrillo’s less-publicized warning t 
his union is now ready to den 
virtually universal acceptance of its 
quirement that all stations eim 
standby musicians. 
¢ Quota System — That second 
nouncement applies to 411 of 
broadcasting stations affiliated 
radio networks, since, according to 
union’s figures, only 275 stations 
now complying with Petrillo’s so-ca 
“musicians’ quota.” Under this 
tem every broadcaster is required, 
contract, to employ a certain number J 
musicians regardless of whether it 
“live music” or has a studio orchest: 

Basis of many _broadcaster-un4 
skirmishes in the past (BW—Fcb# 
'45,p110), the standby musician p@ 
ciple has been established by Petr§ 
in a majority of the large stations and§ 
a wide sprinkling of small ones. 19 
National War Labor Board sevq 
times has recognized the musicifj 
union’s demands that stations emp 
members even though the stat 
managements protested they did : 
need them. 4 
e “Spreading the Work”—Criticized 
management as a form of “feathertx 
ding” —that is, forced employment 
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n for whom no work exists—the 
sicians’ quota system is defended 
Petrillo as a means of assuring work 
musicians who otherwise might be 
jobless by the advances of broad- 
sting. In the past, broadcasting sta- 
ns had their own orchestras and 
hdio musicians. Now, Petrillo points 
t, network stations obtain most of 
ir “live” music from one orchestra 
hich might be aired by some 50 to 
(0 stations. Network “feeding” of 
isic to affiliates is all right, Petrillo 
's, only if every station employs 
F.L. musicians on a standby basis. 
This argument recently was raised by 
trillo against frequency modulation 
M) broadcasting stations which were 
ing the same programs going out on 
ndard wavelengths (BW —Oct.27'45, 
28). 

hreat of Showdown—And it was one 
the announced causes of the A.F.L. 
sicians’ show-of-strength several 
bnths ago when several popular net- 
brk broadcasts were prevented from 
ing on the air because, Petrillo an- 
unced then, affiliated stations in sev- 
] cities were refusing to sign musi- 
ns’ quota contracts. 

he new announcement, while not 
saging a new principle, in effect is 
threat of a showdown fight. It’s 
ing is significant because the Na- 
nal Assn. of Broadcasters, to which 
dst stations belong, recently launched 
quiet campaign to establish a new 
or policy—Petrillo’s union interprets 
sa united front—under the direction 
Justin Miller, new N.A.B. president. 
Petrillo has never made a policy of 
iting for employers to make the first 
bves in labor relations. Hence his 
w announcement must be considered 
a thrust to get N.A.B. off-balance, 
break up any united front campaign 
ore it can be solidified under Mil 
s guidance. It is generally viewed as 
int that broadcasters who want to 
bid strikes or stoppages by musicians 
i better initiate conferences on the 
sicians’ quota system before the 
rillo union acts to enforce its de- 
nds, 

‘ot an Easy Question—W hat N.A.B. 
1 do now is up to directors of the 
anization, in conference this week 
Los Angeles. It’s no casy ques- 
1 because Petrillo holds most of the 
mp cards, including agreements with 
-third of N.A.B.’s members on the 
sicians’ quota system. With that 
up of stations abiding by the agree- 
nt—albeit unwillingly in many  in- 
nces—N.A.B. may have a hard job 
ting a solid enough front to buck 
union. 

here also is the very big question 
how much support can be expected 
n N.A.B. member stations and net- 
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BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


Tomorrow-minded top management men 
realize the value of a truly functional letter 
head paper for corporate use. Ecusta paper 
is modern, made by a new process direct 
from linen flax fibre. Its beauty, whiteness 
and fine formation will emphasize the impor 


tance and distinction of your correspondence. 


Ecusta fine flax business and air mail paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Consult your 
stationer, printer or engraver. Or write us 
and we will cheerfully mail samples of 


Ecusta paper to you. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 


WDDRESS Nf DISTINCTION 


} LOUIS SMITH 
Managing Di ctor 


Solutions 


for Your 
Design and 
Engineering 

Problems 


@ Do you have a de- 
sign or production en- 
gineering problem? 


@ From your rough 
sketches, we are in po- 
sition to make scale, 
mechanical drawings and working models for 
your approval. We submit production recom- 
mendations, materials advice, and application 
suggestions 


@ Products, machines or component mechanical 
or electrical devices engineered. 


For Quick Action Phone 8-7912 


The THOMPSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, 


ae 


IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for +ARXMAN 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 


Regular 
$5.00 


Large 
$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10,N.Y 


works if the union decides on a divide- 
and-conquer policy of striking. 
e Foreign Ban Affects Few—The Pe- 
trillo ban on foreign music (except 
Canadian) broadcasts by American sta- 
tions actually will have very little 
effect on most broadcasters, few 
pick up overseas musical programs for 
domestic broadcasts. In most instances 
foreign pickups are of religious services 
and Army and Navy programs, which 
Petrillo has indicated may be exempted. 
The union’s particular target is be- 
lieved to be a small group of stations 
regularly using British Broadcasting 
Corp. programs, including music. BBC, 
however, denied that its overseas broad- 
casting schedule would be hard hit. 


since 


Car Dealers Unite 


Denver firms organize new 
group-buying plar. for supplies, 
oil, gasoline, and tires. Insurance 
may be added later. 


A growth in group-buying plans, 
which enable independent retailers— 
both large and small—to pool their buy- 
ing power for greater economy and effi- 
ciency, already is one of the established 
characteristics of postwar distribution. 

e Nonprofit Pool—Latest evidence of 
this trend comes from Denver, where 
37 out of the city’s 40 new-car dealers 


have established a nonprofit co 
tion, Auto Dealers, Inc., to pi 
supplies for its members. It wi 
everything its members use excx 
course, the cars themselves and 
parts which come from the car 1 
The buying pool will start b 
chasing oil, gasoline, tires, interc 
able parts and tools, and all othe: 
sold or used by an auto dealer « 
his own company’s specific lines. 
probably have its own bulk pla 
packaging and redistributing peti 
products. Eventually, the dealers 
to move into pc oled buying of suc] 
ices aS insurance, warehousing, 
portation, and unloading of new 
@ Looking to Expansion—Auto D 
Inc., will operate on the princip! 
lowed by most department sto1 
similar buying organizations whic 
and s cheaply as possible, 
then Rote of cooperatives which 1 
sell n.embers at the market pric« 
sequenily distributing patronage 
refunds. Member-deale1 
share overhead expenses. In time, | 
ever, Auto Dealers, Inc., may set 
some of its savings, rather than 


me ll ; 


dends O 


them along directly to members in : 
form of lower prices. These sa 


would be used to finance expansio1 
grams, such as the bulk petroleum | 

Buying pools are not entirely n 
the automobile field. Setups simi 
Auto Dealers, Inc., have rocked : 
in other citics for a number of y« 
Chances are, however, that Auto D 


GLIDER WITH ITS OWN SHOVE POWER 


A glider that is reported to get off under its own power without tow-car 


plane to lift it aloft has completed test flights at San Fernando, Calif. 19 
16-hp. engine also facilitates landing 
the craft is said 


Bumblebee’s auxiliary four-cylinder, 


when wind currents fail. Made by Nelson Aircraft Corp., 
cruise for an hour and a half at 75 m.p.h. on its 3 


~ 


gal. of gas. Scheduled 


production within six months, it will sell at under $1,000. 
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$10,000 s 


He's won your fight...help him win his! 


The veteran injured in his country’s 
service deserves an opportunity for 
a useful life. Won't you give hima 
chance? For help on this .. . write 
for free booklets, “The Physically 
Impaired, a Guide to Their Employ- 
ment” and “Supervising the Physi- 
cally Impaired.” 


) 
i 


FATAL AUTO ACCIDENTS —1945 
y 
4 


here’s a double warning 
re: Drive extra carefully... 
d be sure you're fully in- 


red! Hartford’s modern 
licies protect you against 6] f Or 
Ww suits, fire, theft, and dam- 


€ to your car...and pay Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
edical expenses for your- Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
f and your passengers. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


lide 


Whee-ee! An icy slide on your sidewalk is great _—_ things that look harmless. That’s why so many 

fun —for the kids. Not so funny, though, ifa families have turned for protection to Hartford's 

passerby slips, gets a nasty fall and a serious Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 

injury. You may get sued for plenty! For as little as $10 a year, it covers you up 
Big damage suits often result from little to $10,000. 


ae Vat a % 


Is this on you? 


Temptation plus opportunity—-and another 
trusted employee goes wrong! Hartford 
Fidelity Bonds protect against embezzle- 
ment losses. In fact, this insurance actually 
discourages dishonesty among employees. 


The strong man in your town... know him? 


He lifts heavy loads... off your mind! He pro- 
tects your home, income, savings, automobile 
-.. even your business! He’s backed by the 
combined assets of the Hartford Companies. 
He’s your Hartford agent or broker... a 
friend indeed! 


Insurance 


NOW— 


the profit tool for which you have been waiting! 


a practical guide to 
money-making, cost-saving 
MANAGEMENT 

PRACTICE AND CONTROL 


Here is an amazing collection of check lists that tell 
you clearly, quickly, completely, what you need to 
know—what you must do—the possible profit leaks 
to watch—to make sure everything is done, and done 
right, in handling any of a vast range of organiza- 
tional, financial, tax, and management problems. Turn 
to this book with a new management problem or an 
old one. It should pay for itself many times over in 
giving you sure guidance, preventing missteps, show- 
ing you many ways of improving practices and pro- 
tecting profits. 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
GUIDE 


By J. K. LASSER 


C. P. A. in New York, New Jersey and Colifornia 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N. Y. U. 


252 pages, 51/2 x 8's, $3.00 


This book covers a wide range of problems—-some large, some 
small, but all with vital effect upon your profits. Here are 


check lists on many management concerns, from those involved 
in the setting-up, buying, or selling of a business, to the 
“what-to-do” of filing, buying, printing, or collecting an account 


—carefully compiled to relieve the business man of reliance 
on his memory or hunches—freeing his time, effort, and imagina- 
tion for devotion to more creative aspects of his business. 


How many loopholes for escaping profits 
are there in YOUR business? 


Take your office paper work, or your credit practices—are you 
sure that there aren't a number of points where profits are 
slipping through your fingers? What about problems of larger 
scope-——or Organizing, or reorganizing—of tax, accounting, or 
budgeting set-ups? Are you sure they aren't unwieldy, mis- 
proportioned perhaps, a retarding, profit-stifling frame for your 
business departments? To bring together in one volume a 
quick, concise summary of the essential elements in many 
avenues of profitable management is the purpose of this book. 
Its check lists show what you need to know, what you must do, 
the possible profit leaks to watch, in the most practical form 
for the busy business reader. 


TAO 


43 sections provide scores 
of practical check lists to 
help you improve organiza- 
tion and practices, includ- 
ing: 


—What to Think About Before 
You Start a Business 


—What to Think About When 
You Liquidate or Merge a 
Business 


—What to Study If You Are 
Buying Another Business 


—How to Organize for Good 
Employee Relations 


—How to Finance Current 
Operations If a Bank Loan Is 
Not Advisable 


—How to Design an Efficient 
Cost System 


—How to Control Salesmen's 
Expenses 


—How to Budget for Profit 


—How to Collect Delinquent 
Accounts 


—How to Check Your Insurance 


—How to Cut Your Printing, 
Paper, and Engraving Costs 


—How to Design Your Business 
Forms 


~—How to Save Office Cost or 
Other Expenses and Avoid 
laste 
® Here, simply, are the 
GUIDEPOSTS OF GOOD 
MANAGEMENT—the very 
points that every business 
man checks over in his mind, 
when faced with a problem 
or decision . . but with 
this distinction—these check 
lists do the thinking job for 
you — are clear, complete, 
ready for instant use. 


You know the type of practical, 
streamlined guides J. K. Lasser 
has given both individuals and 
business concerns, for handling 
their tax problems, accounting 
procedures, etc. Now, see the 
well-known Lasser treatment, 
of concise, time-saving, fact- 
studded check lists applied to 
an all-around general business 
guide. Check some immediate 
problems of your own. If this 
book discloses but a single loop- 
hole for escaping profits in your 
set-up or operations, it will 
have paid for itself many times 
over. Send the coupon today! 


on cash orders.) 


Company . 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18,N.Y. 
Send me Lasser’s BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE for 10 


days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 


City and State......... 


DUG  ccccccccocccce 


——T. 


ers marks the beginning of a new 
surgence of group buying in this fie! 
e N.A.D.A. Is Neutral—The Nat 
Automobile Dealers Assn., pow 
trade association, takes no stand 
group buying. N.A.D.A. does not 
mote buying pools, but offers no « 
sition if local groups are interc 
Auto Dealers, Inc., got its start 
plans laid by members of the D« 
Auto Dealers Assn., but the two o:2a 
izations have no connection. 


— "/Y 


— 
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Popular Saucepan‘ 


Pressure cooker for mezi be 
and vegetables finds a ready tab 
home market, intensified by the 3 
public's avidity for metal items ® 


to be well on its way to an establi 
place in the postwar kitchen is the pres 
sure saucepan for quick cooking of f uk 
vegetables and meats. of a 
The pressure saucepan is not, str th 
speaking, a new product. Models ° 
marketed as early as 1938, with Visc! 
Products Co. (maker of the “Flexs« 
cooker), National Pressure Cooker Co,' 
and Aluminum Products Co. an 
the first manufacturers. 
eA Familiar Principle—The saucep:1 
makes use of a principle familiar fx 
years in the pressure canner. But w 
the coming of reconversicn, housewiv: 
and houseware manufacturers are 
denly showing a tremendous interest 11 
the saucepan which--like similar met: 
items—went out of production dur "a 
the war. 
Manufacturers who are new to thge 
pressure saucepan market already havi 
models on sale. Examples are Alun 
num Cooking Utensil Co., maker 
“Wearever” aluminumware; Lander 
Frary & Clark; Aluminum Goo 
Manufacturing Co., producer of “Mi: 
ro”; and Ekco Products Co. Othe 
kitchenware companies are known to big 
readying models for pace soon. @ 
e Air-Tight Cover—The pressure sauce 
pan looks like a conventional sauceg 
pan, with the addition of an ai 
tight cover equipped with a steam ven'g 
and a safety closing device. Like th 
larger pressure canner, it uses steam 
pressure to attain temperatures highe: 
than boiling water. Peas take one mi 
ute to cook; chicken and meat cuts ca! 
be done in half-an-hour under 15-lbg 
pressure. ; 
The cookers are made of light met: 
which heats up or cools off rapid); 
that pressure (and temperature) can & 
raised or lowered to prevent over-c: 
ing of tender vegetables. Retail price 


One reconversion item which seems 
‘3 
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from $12 to $14 for the four- 


new tp 

s fic. quam size, only size now on the market. 
Nation) Smaller —y at slightly lower prices, 

(| ane cted later. 

lea a ° Saingne—Among the advantages 
not pr. claimed for pressure cooking are time 
no op) el saving, high retention of vita- 
tere: | and mineral values, and better 
art with & than is obtained by other meth- 
- Denver cooking. 

yO O1Lat sent avid demand for the pressure 


pa 


pan has been built up by word-of- 
advertising by happy prewar buy- 
Mand by the flood of wartime nutri- 
n iomepropaganda. Dept. of Agriculture 
home economists, who for years have 
€@ advocating the pressure canner as 


F mes +h ly safe way to can nonacid vege- 
ready ables like corn and beans, have also 
vem the pressure saucepan their bless- 

by the® 


| items t-Up Demand—An important, if 
tameible, factor in the saucepan’s cur- 
Me seem eee popularity undoubtedly is the 
tablis!icj@m@mep consumer demand for any- 
the pro. Hil made of metal, along with the 
+ of fre) MEE’ conditioning to the acceptance 
: of @faft of new products in the postwar 
t, strictly pF 
lie wow re’s a chance, of course, that the 
: Vischer MEMEt may go thin before the pressure 
Flexsea)"aug—pan is well established. One pos- 
sker Co, aBIGE pitfall is overselling; another is 
amon aaa by ‘manufacturers to educate 
*sousEwives in the proper use of pressure 
saucep- 1 ome which involve an entirely new 
viliar {OOMIPS technique. 
But with 
yusewive MAINT STANDARD SURVEYS 
ies ,_ market research is coming of age. 
, Gig was when any sort of research 
neg serine fomeet was considered better than none 
n Cur" Ee; if different methods produced 
y to thi nt results, that was only to be 


ady have 


ed. Now there is a growing move 
d standardization of techniques. 


sd a ™ Bifest evidence of this trend is the 
L 4 . effort of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ee od xecutives Assn., Inc., the Assn. of 
, f oN vamgnal Advertisers, the American 
s Othe! of Advertising Agencies, and the 
a , digtican Retail Federation to find an 
wn to Xeggtable pattern for use by newspa- 
nm SOO} @igmn conducting consumer research 
Ire SAUCER ts Newpapers have long been 
al saucy the most avid researchers, delug- 
= = vertisers and agencies with infor- 
pears on local markets. The hitch has 
Like ‘GE that no two such surveys were 
- et : omparable, making it wellnigh 
wd highe sible to use them as a basis for 
one 1" §a@ring markets. 
cuts "aw, as the first step in a plan to 
ler 15 gggardize local surveys, N.A.E.A., in 
, ration with the other groups, is 
ght McG out a questionnaire which asks 
apidls + «ter to grade the relative impor- 
c) can) “GMB of various items of market research 
il =") ation. 
ail price 
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In Compact Blackhawk Hig 


This cutaway gives 
Proof! Here a stan- 
dard Blackhawk Ram 
snuggles into a rood 
finisher, creating 
over-all compactness. 


LACKHAWK Hydraulic Pumps, 

Rams and Valves are engi- 
neered and priced for guantity 
purchases and practical installa- 
tion on the products of other 
manufacturers who must sell in 
competitive markets. 


This is accomplished by build- 
ing hydraulic systems which op- 
erate at pressures up to 10,000 
lbs. per square inch (that’s TEN 
TIMES greater than those often 
found in ordinary hydraulics). 


Greater internal pressure permits 
more compact units and there- 
fore less bulk — less weight — 
greater efficiency—less friction 
— easier installation in tight 


BLACK 


ECON 


h-Pressure Hydraulic Units 


spots — less design change in 
present equipment 7 all of 
which result in lower costs. 


Also, through mass production 
methods, Blackhawk creates even 
more savings for you. 


If your product requires the ap- 
plication of an actuating force 
to a moving part, it will pay you 
to investigate the advantages of 
Blackhawk Hydraulics. One of 
Blackhawk’'s array of standard 
units may fit your needs. Or 
we will “tailor” a special or 
modify a “standard” for you. 
We will work with you in 
confidence. Write Blackhawk 
Mfg. Co., 5300 West Rogers 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HAWK 


This 21-pound ram — from the big 
line of standard Blackhawk Hydrau- 
lic Controls — does a 7-ton job. 


LABOR 


Stabilization Setup Changes 


New tripartite agency takes over wage adjustment duties 
of old NWLB, but it won't handle disputes between management 
and labor since that function passes to the fact-finding panels. 


The government alters its wage sta- 

bilization machinery with the advent 
of the new year, but the policies and 
procedure remain as blueprinted by 
President Truman and his aides over 
the months since V-J Day. 
e Tripartite Nature—The ‘National War 
Labor Board, arbiter of many bitter 
wartime conflicts between labor and 
management, officially closed up shop 
Jan. 1 and bequeathed its stabilization 
functions to a smaller agency. 

The new unit, tentatively known as 
the National Wage Stabilization Board, 
will be of the same tripartite nature as 
NWLB, but only half the size—two 
public members, two from labor, and 
two representing industry. 

W. Willard Wirtz, NWLB public 
member and former general counsel of 
the wartime agency, heads NWSB. 
Wirtz has been directing the operations 
of a similar stabilization division oper- 
ating as part of NW LB. 

e Duties of the Agency—Chief func- 
tions of the new board, which contem- 
plates a national staff of from 700 to 
900 persons compared with peak 
NWLB employment of 2,600, will be: 

(1) To pass on wage agreements still 
requiring federal sanction in connection 
with upward adjustment of prices. 

(2) ‘To approve wage rate reductions. 

(3) To enforce stabilization regula- 

tions and dispose of 8,000 to 10,000 
pending cases of violations. 
e To Retain Regional Setup—Wirtz’s 
associates on the NWSB also will be 
men of NWLB experience: Sylvester 
Garrett, former chairman of the Phila- 
delphia regional war labor board, as the 
other public member; Robert J. Watt 
(A.F.L.) and Carl Shipley (C.1.0.), la- 
bor; Randall Irwin (Lockheed) and 
Earl Cannon (Wisconsin trucking off- 
cial), industry. 

NWSB will maintain the same twelve 
regional offices as NWLB, but several 
will be operated virtually on a standby 
Like the national board, the 
egional units will consist of only six 
members. The chairman and nis public 
member associate will be on a full-time 
basis, while the two labor and two in- 
dustry regional board members will 
serve per diem. 


basis. 
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Most of the NWSB personnel will 
be scattered throughout the country, 
however, with the Washington staff ex- 
pected to total approximately 225 per- 
sons. Virtually all of the personnel 
will be drawn from the NWLB ranks, 
with the exact size of the new agency’s 
staff depending on action by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

@ Independent Status—The new board 
wi not handle disputes between labor 
and management. That function dies 
with NWLB. The government’s dis- 
putes settling machinery will be lodged 
in the Conciliation Service of the Dept. 


Schwellenbach so far as its poli 
decisions are concerned. 1T]! 
secretary, officials explained, 

in the independent status of | 
board. Complications would 
the Conciliation Service, unde: 
lenbach’s direction, sent wag 
ments to a stabilization b: 
under his management and 
posed agreements were rejected 
e To Act on Wage Cuts—\\ 
duction cases are expected to | 
important part of NWSB’s fi 
depending on the extent of w 
ment and the slackness of tl 
market. There is a statutory ff 
der wage rates holding them 
highest level paid between Jan 
October, 1942. 

Moreover, federal approval 
quired to reduce rates from th« 
ent level, even if they are ab: 
statutory floor. A statement « 
reduction policies is expected fi 
new board shortly. Generally s; 
rate reductions ‘probably will 
proved if the job content is k 
denied if the work remains th 


but only the product is different 


In the past four months, N\Wi§ 
disposed of approximately half 
backlog of some 18,000 cases of st 
ization violations which occurred poll 
to inauguration of Truman’s new way 


of Labor and such fact-finding panels 
as President Truman and Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach choose 
to appoint. 

NWSB will remain independent of 


SPARKS IN ELECTRICAL STORM THREAT 


Though C.I.O. electrical workers, represented by James ]. Matles (left), um 
organizational director, parleyed last week with U. S. Conciliation Seri 
director Edgar L. Warren (right), consensus was that the meeting served ¢ 
to underscore the seriousness of their strike threat. Involved are some 200, 
C.I.O. members in 76 Westinghouse, General Electric, and General Mot 
plants. The union presented demands for a $2-a-day wage hike; managemé 
representatives were less receptive to a bid to explain their views. And um 
plans for a strike conference this week end went on apace. 
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_Advanced 
paper work methods 
or b U si i ess Available now—free booklets describing the 


Mimeograph single-writing method of han- 
dling these two major functions: Purchasing, 
Receiving and Inspection—and Complete 
Production Control. 


os 
ihe | 


¢------ 


Here’s help in lining up your paper work 
problems on a sound and simple basis—with 
Mimeograph* duplication. Now, when you’re 
in the midst of reconversion, is a good time to 
see what these advanced paper work systems 
can offer you. 

The methods for handling purchasing, re- 
ceiving and inspection, and for complete pro- 
duction control, are each set down step by step 
in booklets that are available at once. 


4---------------------------- 


Purchase order, receiving and inspection 
forms, for example, are all produced from a 
single writing, and in sufficient quantity to go 
to everyone concerned. The result is speedier, 
simplified paper work, and surer control up 
and down the line. 

Send coupon for either or both of the book- 
lets. They’ll tell you the complete story of why 
both large and small businesses have found 
these systems real time and money savers. 

A. B. Dick Company 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
aw se == ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee Se SS ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-146, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me literature on the following: 


0 Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection O Complete Production Control 
NS 6 ninicatisnnes 000c8ns sdbeb ab seede SO th ECAR Aedes kes 0463408000040 
CORRE ok. 6-66 06 6:6 600:0:606 6550620050455 50 OOSE SOR EO EE Oban 6d Oy 040 640604066 06000660 
PO errr ee Ty ee ee Cn ee ee en 
GIO oc. 0.06 00000866.00400060000660060) 6he aeeebesenbacheuh ess STATE 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 

Chain Link Fence 
gives you all 

these advantages 


In addition to heavily gal- 
vanized, high quality fabric, 
complete Pittsburgh Chain 
Link Fences include mois- 
ture excluding postcaps 
that fit over owtside of posts, 
smooth, beveled tension 
bands, 3-position adjust- 
able barb wire arms, full 
180° gate swing, special 
gate designs, fastener nuts 
accessible from inside only, 
and other superior features. 


B* all counts the most satisfactory 

type of protective fence ever de- 

veloped, Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence could be 

sold during the critical war period for selected 
uses only. 


Now that sales restrictions have been elim- 
inated, the advantages of Chain Link Fence are 
once more available for the protection and 
beautification of ail kinds of property . . . 
industrial, commercial, public and private. 
Likewise the styles and varieties of complete 
fences are again unrestricted. 


Whether your present need is for plant uses 
that have been ineligible until now, or for 
residence, school, park, cemetery, golf club, 
estate or other fencing purposes, consult your 
Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence distributor now 
for recommendations, design and erection 
service. Or write for further information to 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


1636 GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(? Piltsburgh Chain-Link Fence 


price policy last summer (BW 
25'45,p15). The remainder 
cleared up by NWSB. 
e Price Consideration—The th: 
portant function of NWSB wi 
handle wage agreements requir 
eral approval for price purpo 
President's executive orders of ] 
18 and Oct. 30 authorized wv 
creases in any amount without 
ment approval if they were n 
the basis for an increase in pri 
Subsequently, Economic Stal 
Director John C. Collet issu 
tailed set of regulations (BV 
15°45,p94) authorizing appro 
NWSB) of wage adjustment 
pecified classes of cases and, wl 
approval is obtained, the employ 
use these increases as a basis for 
an increase in price ceilings. 
e Adjustment Privileges—Cla 
ipproved increases include: 
justments under the standards 
by NWLB which were in effe 
to Aug. 18; increases to compet 
rises in the cost of living (which ( 
rul 1 climbed 33% from J 
] to September, 1945); 
to correct inequities in rat 
ferent plants in the same i 


also was made 
t to wage adjustment 
insure essential prod 
manpower bottlenecks 
nversion program. Preap 
called bottleneck cases, | 


t granted until an industry i 
2 J 


Backed by experience on the detu 
NW LB, W. Willard Wirtz hea 
the new National Wage Stabili: 
Board. handling NWLB’s stal 


nctions—not its peacer 


in labor-management disput 
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1 by the Office of Stabilization 
inistration. 
he government's use of fact-finding 


thi missions to settle major industrial 
wil ates may provide NWSB with a 
iri: Jay load of work if such panels rec- 
SC gammcnd wage boosts and the employ- 
- 1) \ @fdemand price relief to fulfill the 
" goo mendations. 

ut z 


" Bgophetic Raid 

4 Aggressive A.F.L. union 
ss over Chicago C.I.0. local 
ts.) Gglllmerchandising, forecasting 
"G6 variety of labor dispute. 
4 st as 1945 ended, Chicago employ- 
vere vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
of labor trouble which, it is being 


oe rally assumed, will be a major prob- 
to employers everywhere in 1946. 


~ h a bold and well-calculated assault, 
ch ( A.F.L. took over C.1.0.’s largest 
J in Chicago’s merchandising indus- 
nd, as a result, an aggressive A.P.L. 
Sf n was ready to challenge C.1.O.’s 
ag inance in the lushest field for organ- 
: on still largely unexploited by 
he ¢ nism. 
ok o Value Received”—Although al- 
ie endless litigation is indicated be- 
aoe the situation clears enough to be 
oa ibed in unequivocal terms, what 
Le. happened is, in effect, that Local 


of C.1.0.’s United Retail, Whole- 
& Department Store Employees— 
union shop contracts in some of 
p Street’s biggest departinent stores 
s switched affiliation to A.F.L.’s up- 
oming Building Service Employees. 
ficers of Local 291 assert that more 
90% of their 3,000 members have 
dy signed up with the A.F.L. ‘They 
as the reason for their change-over, 
charge that for the approximately 
000 they have paid to the C.1.O. in 
capita tax they have received no 
e im return. 

er of Major Concern—As an early 
in a broad A.F.L. program of 
edations against the C.1.O., the im- 
ance of the Chicago jurisdictional 
cannot be much exaggerated. Betok- 
g similar things to come, and C.1.O. 
s at reprisals against the A.F’.L., 
stry generally will see in the Chi- 
> clash a pointed forewarning. But 
he not-too-clearly defined industry 
h the Dept. of Labor classifies as 
de” with its more than seven mil- 


det yen 

a employees, the Chicago incident 
= t once a matter of major practical 
liz ern, 

stal or the last ten pe. two unions 
cem engaged in a rather desultory com- 
disput tion for members in a small seg- 
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Advertisement 


RETRIEVER PLANE 


Ship-of-all-work 


War experience has proved American- 
made planes outstanding in many re- 
spects, but it is in ruggedness that our 
aircraft lead the world. Near the top for 
toughness among U.S. ships is the little- 
known J2F-6, Columbia Aircraft’s aptly- 
named “Durable Duck.” 

Employed for scouting, reconnaissance, 
photographic observation, plasma deliv- 
ery, rescue work, and numerous other 
chores, the Duck is ship-of-all-work. Be- 
cause it is versatile, durable, and able 
to land and take off where more glamor- 
ous planes can’t, it is in rescue work 
that the Duck wins its laurels, 


70 Yards for Landing 


One Duck landed in smashing seas, 


taxied nine miles with waves breaking 
over its top wing, then took off without 
a sputter. Another landed in a reef- 
rimmed 70-yard inlet, took off cross-wind 
inside 200 feet, despite a severe pound- 
ing. 

Best example of Duck durability is 
the J2F-6 that was being towed by a 


surface ship in high seas. The tow-line 
parted twice, waves filled the cockpit, 
submerging the plane’s lower wing. Fur- 
ther towing was impossible, so the Duck 
was abandoned. 

Next day the Duck was still afloat, had 
to be sunk by shells from a warship— 
two hits were required to make it go 
down! 


Snatching Wounded from Japs 

Ducks have sidled in to 
landings in Jap territory, while escort 
fighters circled overhead. Often, the Duck 
took the air again with a full load of 
wounded, sometimes with an overload 
lashed to the wings. 


“impossible ‘ 


No thing of beauty on the ground, the 
amphibious Duck becomes oddly impres- 
sive in flight. Over both oceans, it has 
functioned effectively as a scout plane, 
mercy ship and dependable beast of 
burden. 

It was a Duck that found the Nazi 
weather station in Greenland. Another 
Duck, operating out of Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal, picked no less than twenty 
downed pilots from the sea. 


For its many rescues, word came from 
the Pacific that the ungainly but rugged 
amphibian had earned a new nickname, 
“The Beloved Duck.” 

Justly proud of the gallant perfor- 
mance of the Duck, Columbia Aircraft 
workers are now engaged, under Navy 
supervision, in building a new amphi- 
bian—larger, with increased range and 
greater load capacity. The same men and 
women who built the sturdy Duck a 
building the new and even more versatile 
plane. And the same craftsmanship which 
has made the Duck a by-word for rug- 
gedness and reliability will distinguish 
Columbia’s new workhorse of the air. 
Columbia Aircraft Corporation, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Deduction 


Credit the elaborate wartime anti- 
absentee campaigns with spreading 
awareness of a “normal amount of 
absenteeism” to the point where it 
can have some positive economic 
benefits for an employer. John A. 
Griffin, sitting as arbitrator in a dis- 
charge case involving an employee of 
the Bell Aircraft Corp. plant in 
Marietta, Ga., ordered the employee 
reinstated with back pay for time 
lost, minus an amount which it was 
reasonable to assume he would not 
have earned anyway because of ab- 
sences from work. 

In taking cognizance of a normal 
amount of absenteeism, Griffin took 
account of a factor which govern- 
ment agencies and courts, concerned 
with reinstatement cases, have al- 
ways ignored. His ruling suggests 
that employers, held liable for back 
pay or retroactive wage increase 
claims, have at least an opening for 
claiming deductions on the basis of 
established attendance records. 


Franchise 


Too late to be of superlative in- 
terest, but still of practical impor- 
tance to many employers, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has re- 
versed itself on the issue of permit- 
ting employees in the armed services 
to vote in polls conducted to deter- 
mine the preferred collective bar- 
gaining agency. Up until it decided 
the question in the recent case in- 
volving the South West Pennsyl- 
vania Pipe Lines and C.1.0.’s oil 
workers, NLRB’s policy banned em- 
ployees on military leave from voting. 
Now, if ballots to soldiers are re- 
turned within 30 days after being 
mailed out to a list of names to 
which both parties agree, these ab- 
sentee ballots will be counted. 

NLRB’s policy formulation ends 
a long and heated argument which 
was distinguished by the fact that the 
arguers frequently changed sides 
without losing any of their passionate 
conviction. Although most employ- 
ers, and the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, maintained as a principle 
the serviceman’s right to vote—as- 
suming that, on the whole, he 
would vote “no union”—and organ- 
ized labor, more often than not, took 
a contrary position, expediency was 


the real determinant of where the 
parties stood in any given case. In a 
situation like the Montgomery Ward 
dispute, for example, where there was 
a bitter contest over who was eligible 
to vote, the C.I.O., knowing that 
the company’s heavy personnel turn- 
over had brought a large number of 
nonunion-conscious workers into the 
bargaining unit, insisted that em- 
ployees on military leave be permit- 
ted to cast a ballot. The company 
opposed their participating. 

In the South West Pennsylvania 
Pipe Lines case, NLRB had at last 
both a company and a union favoring 
soldier participation. It used its op- 
portunity to establish a precedent 
that will now be governing. 


Tripartite 


The Administration is not yet 
sure of how it wants to handle the 
fact-finding — on which it is 
pinning high hopes for avoiding 
strikes. The first two fact-finding 
boards that the President appointed 
—in the oil and General Motors 
cases—were made up exclusively of 
public representatives; but the third 
board—assigned to the Greyhound 
Bus strike—is tripartite. It is obvious 
that Truman is groping for the ap- 
proach which will be most effective. 

The tripartite arrangement estab- 
lished for the Greyhound case, how- 
ever, does not follow the familiar 
National War Labor Board pattern 
under which labor, industry, and 
public had equal representation. The 
Greyhound board has three public 
members and one each representing 
the union and the employers. Such a 
weighting obviates the possibility 
that the parties directly concerned 
will make a majority which could, 
conceivably, override the public 
members’ judgment—an occasional 
occurrence on NWLB. 


Diplomat 


The C.1.0.’s opposite number to 
Robert Watt—A.F.L.’s expert on in- 
ternational affairs and a_ perennial 
U.S. labor representative abroad— 
will be Michael Ross of the ship- 
building workers union. He heads 
C.1.0.’s_ Dept. of International 
Affairs which will maintain liaison 
with the State Dept. and conduct 
business with foreign labor unions. 


ment of retail and wholesale  |is:)j 
tion. These were C.I.O.’s URW 
D.S.E. and A.F.L.’s Retail Ch ks 9 
tective Assn. Younger and mu. |) ; 
enterprising, the C.1.O. unit, u 
presidency of Samuel Wolchok, 
ceeded in unionizing the salesp op 
some of the nation’s most in po; 
retail stores. 

e Almost Its Undoing—The 
group, moribund and cautious, 
trated on holding what it had ap 
creasing its strength moderate! 
smaller retail establishments. : 
effort it frequently had at least beng 
lent neutrality from employers 

it as an insurance against the (¢ l 

About four years ago, the Cl 
union began concentrating its atter 
on the mail-order business, anc 
orientation, which met with s 
portant immediate successes an 
seemed to be very smart tactic 
time, has proved almost to be i 
doing. The Montgomery Ward s: 
tion, in which U.R.W.&DS.E. h 
organize, and organize again, aid t 
organize some more, and strike 
strike, has proved to be a running 
out of which has bled the union 
sources, energies, and talents. It § 
been weakened to the point wherg 
resistance to raids by soni riva 
at a low ebb. 5 
e Very Different Union—Importi: 
however, it is not A.F.L.’s comatos 
tail clerks unit which has been ele 
to cut juicy slices out of U.R\ 
D.S.E. The Building Service Empl 
is a union of very different qualit 

Brought to considerable, if 
what dappled, eminence under 
presidency of George Scalise, 
housed in Sing Sing, B.S.E. is curr 
under the leadership of William 
Fetridge who rose to power while | 
of Chicago’s flat janitors union 
mutually convenient political alli 
with Mayor Edward J. Kelly. 

A unionist of the highly devel 
expansionist stripe, McFetridge 
been busy organizing the nonse 
employees of Chicago depart 
stores. Compared to the salespe 
they represent a small group and Mc 
ridge is credited with long cov 
U.R.W.&D.S.E.’s jurisdiction. | 
carries off the Chicago raid success! 
all those cities from coast to coa' 
which B.S.E. operates can expect t 
new, well-heeled organizational ¢ 
in their retail stores. / 
e Plan of Attack--The pattern of (i 
campaigns can be expected to f 
—so far as local circumstances p¢ 
—what happened in Chicago. M: 
ridge will get a foot into the stor 
organizing nonselling personnel: ¢ 
tor operators, porters, window was 
stock room employees, etc. From 
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pr Manhattan’s old Fruit and Vege- 
Market has long suffered with a 


estion headache. 


oduce arrives in New York City by 


Designers’ model of New Yorks’ 
new Produce Market to occupy 
57 acres of ground and dock 
space. The site will include the 
present market in lower Man- 
hattan, extending from Laight 
Street to Murray Street, west of 
Greenwich Street. 


rail and an increasing percentage 


ruck and Trailer. All must leave by 


pr vehicles. 


adequate receiving and ship- 
facilities are responsible for 
eful delays. Motor transport 
t permitted to deliver its full 
ure of efficiency. 


Dday trucks are compelled to 
hours. Often these delays rep- 
t the time required to haul 

loads 240 miles. Produce 
up awaiting movement adds 
e confusion. 


his is the problem faced by 
igan-Hyland, New York con- 
g engineers, engaged to de- 
a new market for the Dept. 
blic Works of the City of New 

It took two years of study 
at times more than 200 inves- 


View of the proposed buildings 
with adequate inbuilt loading 
platforms. The design has been 
projected to meet anticipated 
peak traffic as far ahead as 1960. 


DR gre. Ha, we 


tigators to write a suitable prescrip- 
tion for this condition. 

Pictured is the favored program. 
Its design permits motor transport 
to operate unhampered. 

Five three-story buildings for 
wholesale stores will have enclosed 
platforms for outgoing truck deliv- 


IN YOUR PLANNING... 


If your business is 

- marketing, manufac- 

f turing or distributing, 

\ perhaps motor transport 

77 can be made to fit more 

closely into your busi- 

ness —to effect greater efficiency and 

economy. The advice of your Traffic 

Manager, Architect and Engineers will 
be invaluable in your planning. 


eries. Tractor-Trailer “trains” wil! 
move produce within the marke 

area. Trucks and Trailers will hav: 
adequate space and platforms at 
tailboard levels. Between buildings, 
streets will be 110 ft. wide—spac« 
for vehicles on either side with tw« 
traffic lanes in the center. 

Ten acres of parking space, 
acres each in two levels, are dé 
signed into the building. The uppe 
deck will connect with the West 
Side Elevated Highway as shown 

Such an innovation in market de 
sign is certain to give New Yorker 
fresher, cleaner and cheaper food: 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


~WENGINEERED 
_ TRANSPORTATION” 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


base he will move either to take over 
the bargaining agency established for 
salespeople, or, failing that, seek to 
establish a competitive unit. In cases 
where the salespeople are not organized, 
he will use his service workers to organ- 
ize the counter staffs. It is clear that he 
is planning to carve a great labor em- 
pire out of this vast, and largely unor- 
ganized, industry. 

In this effort he will, as a matter of 
high policy, get full support from the 
A.F.L. The federation’s top command 
puts no postwar objective above that of 
destroying the C.1.O. It will fight it on 
the picket line, in stores and factories, 
in mills and offices, and in the lobbies 
and committee rooms of Washington. 
In this enterprise, McFetridge, a hard- 
hitting labor leader of the old school, 
makes an effective field general. 


Doomed Formula? 


Fact finding, main hope of 
Administration on labor front, 
receives a major setback when 
G.M. withdraws from hearings. 


The Ad-ninistration’s hope that the 
fact-finding process would provide a 
peaceful means for settling labor dis- 
putes suffered a major setback last week 
end when the General Motors Corp. 
withdrew from hearings before a board 
in Washington that was established to 
investigate and recommend a solution 
of the wage issue behind the G. M. 
strike. 

The corporation’s decision to absent 

itself from the proceedings followed a 
declaration by President ‘Truman which 
held with C.1.O.’s United Auto Work- 
ers that ability to pay is always relevant 
in determining wages and that the fact- 
finding board should, as a matter of 
course, take it into account (BW—Dec. 
29°45,p102). 
e Company's Reasons—G. M. construed 
this development as “a broad attack on 
American industry and free enterprise” 
and offered the following basic reasons 
for having nothing more to do with the 
panel - 

(1) G. M. does not plead inability to 
pay as a reason for rejecting any wage 
recommendation. 

(2) The fact finders are not compet- 
ent to pass on the uncertain variables in- 
volved in future profits and prices. 

(3) Prices and profits are a matter for 
the e.clusive consideration of OPA. 

(4) Recommendations based on price 
and profit data which the fact finders 
alone would see would leave both par- 
ties to the dispute unaware of what evi- 
dence the board considered important, 


96 


and would thus be unlikely to promote 
confidence in the minds of the parties. 
e U.A.W.’s Case Heard—-After G. M. 
pulled out, the fact finders heard Walter 
Reuther and other U.A.W. representa- 
tives present their ex parte case for a 
30% pay boost without an increase in 
automobile prices. At the conclusion of 
the hearings, the board prepared to 
formulate recommendations as G. M. 
and U.A.W. resumed bargaining con- 
ferences in Detroit. 

Defiance of the fact-finding process 
by an employer so early in the game 
establishes a precedent that may well 
make fact finding of any voluntary sort 
practically useless in heated disputes. 
© Legislative Angle—By dramatizing 
employer opposition to producing books 
and records, it will also make it more 
dificult for Truman to get from Con- 
gress the subpoena powers for fact find- 
ers which he seeks. This definitely im- 
perils the passage of the only labor legis- 
lation the Administration favors for 
dealing with the current strike crisis. 

Such a tactical setback strains further 
the already taut relations between the 
White House and the Dept. of Labor. 
The fact-finding idea is generally cred- 
ited to John Steelman, former Com- 


missioner of Conciliation, whx 
cial Truman assistant. It was n 
attuned to Secretary of Lab 
Schwellenbach’s ideas. There : 
of people in Washington who 
prepared to bet that either Stc 
Schwellenbach will soon be leay i; 
official family. 


Slow But Sure 


M.E.S.A. locals accept: ® 
10¢ hourly raises now, to se 
more later. Independent un: | 
begins organizing foremen. 


In sharp contrast to the 30 § 
raise program of the C.I.O., the agug 
sive Mechanics Educational Socict§ 
America, independent union of [3 
States craftsmen, believes in gettin: 
wage raises a bit at a time. Henna @ 
is busy negotiating new rates runn§ 
10¢ or so an hour higher, and : 
no bones about planning to go for 
other dime next spring. 
e Deal at Kelvinator—Thus far it 9 
had notable success. It lists a 


PEACEFUL START FOR A NEW YEAR 


Strikebound more than three months, Ford’s Canadian plant at Windsor} 
coming to industrial life again as its 10,000 workers drift back to their | 
under a flag of truce. Announcement of the end of the strike, one of 
longest and biggest in Canada’s history, was made by (left to right) H: 
Ewing, union election committee chairman, Roy England, head of the pla 
United Automobile Workers local, and George Burt, the union’s Canaé 


790 


regional director, after a 72% vote of the rank and file to accept governme! 
supervision of negotiations on disputed issues—wages and a union shop. Ab 
2,000 were recalled last week to warm up machinery for return of the res’ 
to be summoned as soon as materials are obtainable to resume producti 
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s which already have made dime 
. and others among its 40-odd 
s are expected to reap similar bene- 
hortly. 
ost interesting of the deals arranged 
r has been the one at the Kelvinator 
t in Detroit, because it is a division 
‘ash-Kelvinator Corp. The dime- 
better raises effective there mark 
second automobile company to 
t postwar advances, the first having 
n Studebaker, last summer, which 
increases of 12¢ an hour (BW— 
15°45,p94). 
nother one which has all the ear- 
ks of a pay raise but doesn’t so 
ify is the added vacation bonus 
gement for the several thousand 
loyees of Michigan ‘Tool Co. and 
ated companies. Each worker for 
company has been granted $156 
a allowances. 

sttled Till July—That sum figures up 
actly the amount each would have 
ained for 26 weeks of 40 hours, had 
» been awarded a 15¢ advance 
‘—Dec.29’45,p96). In recognition 
is fact, M.E.S.A. agreed not to seek 
er wage raises until next July at 
earliest. 

nother dime raise settlement was 
ed out at Cleveland Graphite 
ze Co., on strike for several weeks 
tie-up which seriously curtailed the 
Dly o ae that were available 
the automobile industry (BW — 
.24'45,p17). 

ohn Aluminum’s Adrian (Mich.) 
t, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., De- 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
Controller Co., Cleveland, and 
companies have also negotiated 
of 10¢ or a bit better with 
S.A. unions during the course of 
t weeks. 

ganizing Foremen — Meanwhile, 
S.A. is moving into another field 
treme interest. Organizing of fore- 
h is now under way in both Detroit 
Cleveland, confined, however, to 
ats in which M.E.S.A. already has 
nred bargaining rights for the rank 
file. 

t Cleveland the union has chartered 

tal 19A, the nucleus of which is 
tvisory men of the National Acme 
, and into which all foremen in 

tr Cleveland M.E.S.A. plants are 

omed. At Detroit a number of 

vinator foremen have already been 

pnized in Local 9A, an offshoot of 

vinator Local 9. 

‘hus far, no formal moves have been 

de in behalf of the foremen other 

to take care of the job of organiz- 

them. Indications are that none will 

i before the courts finally decide 

ther foremen groups are legitimate 

ective bargaining units (BW —Dcc. 

5,p94). 


Airplane engines used them all 
during the war — sparkplugs 
with porcelains made 100% 
of Alorco Aluminas. More de- 
pendable because of their 
higher insulating value, better 
able to resist the extremes of 
mechanical and thermal shock. 

Postwar engines—passenger car, truck and bus—can well 
profit by this experience. Dependable alumina sparkplugs 
mean longer life, more efficient use of fuel, lower upkeep, 
money in the operators’ pockets. 

Many other products can employ Alorco Aluminas to equal 
advantage; the high temperature refractories pictured above, 
parts that must retain high dielectric strength at elevated 
temperatures, extremely hard materials like grinding balls. 

You may have samples of Alorco Aluminas for trial in 
your own products. Write Aluminum Ore Company, Sub- 
sidiary of ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1935 Gulf 


Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPAN 
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A cyclone and a Sly 
Dust Filter collect 
dust from grinding 
ond sondblast oper- 
ctions on non-ferrous 
costings. The Sly 
Dust Filter is needed 
to collect completely 
oll the fine dust which 
the cyclone could not 
cotch. 


DUST 
Collectors 


It is the fine dust which does the damage. 
The fine dust works its way into the 
bearings and other moving portage! 
machinery and settles widely over plant 
and neighborhood. 


Only the fine dust is injurious to the 
human body. The coarser particles are 
stopped by the nose and mouth; only 
the very fine particles enter the respira- 
tory system, 


A combination of a Sly Dust Filter and a 
cyclone Collector is not uncommon. 
Often the cyclone does not collect the 
fine dust. Then a Sly Filter is added to 
get it all—by filtering the dust-laden 
gir through cloth. 


Sly Dust Collectors ore 
not expensive-in 
first cost, maintenonce, 
operation. Over 5000 
installations. Ask for 
Bulletin 98 and tell us 
your problem. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 TRAIN AVENUE + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicago 
Philadelphia + Detroit « St. Lovis + Milwaukee 
Torontos Mi polis« Ci atie San F 
Rochester « Los Angeles + H « Bir 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN 
Industrial pust CONTROL 


A Panel for Steel 


Presidential directive to 
OPA contributes to hope that 
strike may at least be delayed. 
Other big walkouts impend. 


Attacking the problem of averting a 

nationwide steel strike from two angles, 
President Truman has designated a fact- 
finding panel to consider demands by 
the United Steelworkers (C.1.O.) for a 
$2-a-day wage boost, and has instructed 
the OPA to reconsider the steel indus- 
try’s application for increases in ceilings 
on steel products. 
@ New Hope—The doublebarreled ac- 
tion brought new hope that the steel 
strike now set for Jan. 14 might be de- 
layed a month, and possibly averted. 

Elsewhere, however, prospects for 
settlement of threatened labor disputes 
were less optimistic. A nationwide 
strike of 200,000 members of the 
United Packinghouse Workers (C.1.0.) 
has been set for Jan. 16, and policy- 
makers of United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (C.1.0.) planned to 
meet this-week end to complete details 
for a strike of 200,000 members in 
Westinghouse, General Electric, and 
General Motors plants. Since both 
meat packing and electrical products in- 
dustries can be classified as “in the 
national public interest,” fact-finding 
probably will be invoked in both. 

e Poll Money Used Up—Meanwhile, 
the National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced from Washington that it could 
conduct no more Connally-Smith strike 
votes, since funds for the virtually mean- 
ingless polls (BW—Nov,3’45,p103) have 
been exhausted. Decision to discon- 
tinue strike votes—with 600 pending— 
was made after the President signed a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill which failed 
to provide additional funds for NLRB. 

President Truman’s steel fact-finding 
panel included Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
former National War Labor Board 
member and chairman of the panel 
which made findings of facts in the 
1944 dispute between the C.I.O union 
and 86 basic steel companies; Roger C. 
McDonough, associate justice of the 
Utah Supreme Court; and James M. 
Douglas, chief justice of the Missouri 
Supreme Court. 

e Deadline Set—The board 
structed to report by Feb. 10. 

It is doubtful, however, that much 
will be accomplished before OPA de- 
cides whether an increase in steel prices 
—now averaging $58 a ton—would be 

“proper.” The steel industry has asked 
(1) for increases to put current opera- 
tions on a profitable basis, and (2) for 


was in- 
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an additional increase to < 
for a raise in wages. 

The industry says $7 a 
would do the job; W ashingt 
that, at most, OPA will all 
more, and that it will stand by 
of not allowing immediate in 
offset increases in wages. 

e Strategists Confer—\Vhethc 
sibility of a settlement based | 
cessions to industry by OPA 
union strike plans is problema 
ordinating the steel union’s 
for wage adjustments with oth 
drives was on the agenda for 
ence this week of CIO. 
Philip Murray, who also heads 
workers; R. J. Thomas, preside 
United Auto Workers; Albert 
gerald, president of the Unite« 
cal Workers; and top officials 
C.1.O. unions—such as the glass 
ers—engaged in or contemplating 
action for wage boosts. 


Crews Needed © 


Many sailings delayed): 
shortages of officers, seam’ 
Lure of shore jobs makes) 
unlikely pinch will end soon 


Intensive efforts of the War Ship will 


Administration to recruit 1,000 of® 
and 10,000 merchant seamen 
given added weight during the hol 
when WSA announced grimly tha 
ship sailings—including 19 troops 
were delayed in Six Atlantic ports 
during the week prior to Chr 
and that as 1945 drew to an en 
ships still were standing idle in 
because of crew shortages. 
e Idle Ships—Because of the 
dock unloading space, 16 fully m 
vessels were standing idle in Del 
Bay, between Cape May, N. J. § 
Lewes, Del., at a daily cost of $1,5% 
day for each ship, including wages 
were heavily loaded with muni 
shipped home from European 
Pacific war theaters after host 
ended, and none could be un! 
until Jan. 20, at least, since the 
remaining _explosive-handling 
were taxed to capacity. Althoug! 
National Maritime Union (C.I.O.) 
gested that an eight-man security v 
could handle the ships, relieving 
seamen for reassignment, WSA wa 
willing to immobilize the muni 
carriers for even a short time. 
The current shipping tie-ups ar 
pected to end after the New Year’ 
holidays. WSA, ship epanthers, 
the C.1.O. National Maritime U 
generally agree that the present 
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RANCHES 


AND WHOLESALERS 


«ee thanks to piping 


IFT trucks and lathes— cookers and 

condensers—all sorts of machinery 

is distinguished today for achievements 

in integral design. It comes to the user 

in a “package”—fully equipped—ready 
for work. 

“Packaged machinery” benefits both 
buyer and builder. In designs involving 
piping, for example, the builder doesn’t 
risk his reputation to unwise selection 
of valves and fittings at the installation. 
Instead, he adds to the performance and 
salability of his product with quality 
equipment that buyers know and respect. 

Buyers know, in turn, that fully 
equipped machinery can be put to work 


equipment 


immediately. They know, too, that a 
quality name on valves and fittings gives 
evidence of careful design throughout 
the machine. 

Machinery builders depend on Crane 
for other reasons as well. Specifying 
for all needs is simplified by the un- 
matched completeness of the Crane line 
in all types of piping materials. The 
benefits of one source of supply with 
undivided responsibility are reflected 
down the line—from drafting room to 
satisfied customer. 

Crane Co.’s facilities for working out 
any piping equipment problems are 
available on request—no obligation. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Here Is 
SOMETHING BETTER 


—MORE IMPRESSIVE 
[head paper 


in lette 


* IMPRESSive 
e BRILLIANT 


100% COTTON FIBRE 


Anniversary Bond, by Fox River, isone 
of the finest letterhead papers avail- 
able. It's a 100% cotton fibre paper, 
brilliant white and a prestige-builder. 
Unless your present letterhead water- 
mark reads “100% cotton fibre’, 
“100% rag”, or “all-rag” it’s not the 
finest available. Insist on Anniver- 
sary Bond. You'll never need: worry 
about changing to “something better 
— more impressive” for there is 
nothing finer than this Fox River 
letterhead paper. Prove it to yourself 
with a copy of our “Comparison Kit’. 
Write for it today. It's free. 


A 
R 


5’ 


FOX RIVER PAPER 
491.4 Se. Appleton St. 


CORPORATION 
©@ Appleton, Wis. 


was caused only by a desire of seamen 
to spend Christmas at home, but the 
ask on the seamen work force is not 
expected to end that quickly. 

e Help From Lakes Area—Although the 
number of merchant seamen on Ameri- 
can flag ships was a near-adequate 236,- 
500 on Dec. 1, a decline from the 
wartime peak of 257,000 which was 
reached just before Vv J Day, many war- 
time recruits are dropping out monthly. 
To help meet the present emergency, 
men are being transferred from ice- 
bound Great Lakes ports, and United 
Nations aliens holding officers’ papers 
are being permitted to serve temporarily 
abuard American flag vessels. 

In addition to the holiday reluctance 
of crews to sail, two factors explain 
the manpower shortage: (1) Sailings by 
American merchant ships during De- 
cember set an all-time record for the 
world’s ‘merchant marine, and (2) the 
greatly inflated wartime seamen work 
force is shaking down as men no longer 
feel inspired by patriotism or are com- 
pelled by selective service to go to sea. 
e Drain on Manpower—The December 
shipping record was made possible by a 
change in “turn around” handling of 
vessels. By stocking food and supplies 
before leaving this country, using re- 
frigerated compartments for storing 
fresh vegetables and other supplies, 
WSA’s currently operating 541 ships 
now are able to start home from foreign 
ports in 12 to 24 hours. 

The new policy resulted in a big 

step-up in efhciency, but also brought 
a drain on sea manpower since many 
crew members refused to sail on quick- 
ened schedules. 
e Says Wages Too Low—Aggravating 
this situation is the second factor, that 
many wartime recruits to the merchant 
marine no longer feel that it is neces- 
sary to ship out. They want to get shore 
jobs, particularly if they no longer are 
subject to draft because of age or “family 
status, or if they have had the 32 
months of continuous merchant marine 
service which selective service says will 
exempt them from draft calls. 

WSA has no figures on how many are 
leaving for this reason, but the federal 
agency says it is considerable. 

The C.I.O. maritime union argues 
that the reason the number of seamen 
is dropping off steadily is because wages 
are not high enough. 


UNION WEATHERS BONUS 


C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
unions in the four plants of the J. I. 
Case Co. weathered Christmas and the 

“wicked blow” that they charged the 
company dealt their earlier strike plans 
by its declaration of a $1,200,000 bonus 


to all employees who were regularly 


100 


on the job between Oct. 31 
20 (BW—Dec.8'45,p102). 


On the day after Christmas, +) 9 


bonus money in their pock 
than 5,000 workers in plants a: R 
Wis., Rockford, Ill., and B 
Iowa, went on strike, and the 
most of the 1,200 employe 
Rock Island (Ill.) plant follo 


GREYHOUND STRIKE ENDS 


Greyhound bus operations, a 
still in 18 eastern states since \ 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p96), were 
this week as 4,000 striking me 
the A.F.L. Amalgamated Assn. 
Railway & Motor Coach Emp 


agreed to resume work pending 


z 
preparation of a fact-finding rep th 


their dispute with Pennsylvania 
hound and the Central Greyh 
Lines, Inc., or agreement between 
panies and union on a new contra 
At midweek the likelihood was 
final settlement would result from 
negotiations instead of fact-fin 
Preferable to companies would be ¢ 
settlement of already narrowed iss 
The strike followed 1 breakdovw 


negotiations on demands for a wag. 


5.75¢ a mile for eastern drivers 
5.65¢ for those on western runs, a 
30% wage increase for mainte: 
men. The companies had offered t 
eastern drivers from 5¢ to 5.4¢ a1 
western drivers from 4.85¢ to 5. 
mile; and maintenance workers’ 
by 10% 


JOHNSTON DIVIDES 


Eric Johnston, president of the | 
Chamber of Commerce, “‘czar’’ of 
movie industry, and a West Coast 


ployer himself, made an oblique og 
ment this week on the controvers\ 


2 


ou 


pe 


t 


> 


tween industry and labor highlighte a 


the General Motors strike (pag 
Two of those issues involve 
concern with an employer’s profits 


(2) labor’s desire for a voice in man ab 


ment. 


The Johnston 


(1) labo 


comment ci¥ 


through his announcement of a 2°§ 


profit sharing plan for employees of 


Washington State companies. He 
it was important for 


“industry to m 


workers feel that they are a part of t 


management and that they have a \ 
in what is going on.” He also appro 


the aspiration of an employee for 
“share in the profits he he!ped to car 
Johnston’s profit-sharing scheme \ 
apply to employees of the Brown-Jo! 
ston Co. and the Columbia Electric 


Mfg. Co., both of Spokane. His st! 
ments, however, will be taken by lab 
advocates to apply to a much wider a! 


of industry. 
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ina—the Big Question Mark 


Gen. Marshall’s discussions with Chiang Kai-shek hold 
port to whole world, and are significant to U.S. business, 


takes—far beyond settlement of 
year-old Nationalist-Communist 
inside China—are involved in 
lomatic showdown now under 
hungking between Gen. George 
shall and Generalissimo Chiang 
a, as it stands today, is hopelessly 
ized, both politically and eco- 
lly. 
‘Is Involved—Unless it can be 
together and put on its feet, it 
become an effective member of 
Five, nor can it offer any firm 
com which to assure continued 
n surveillance of Japan. 
there is widespread conviction 
. §. that, unless order is restored 
country and revived business 
bout a degree of stability, China 
to fall first into a Soviet sphere 
ence and, later, completely un- 
ssian control. 
that has escaped the attention 
asual observer is the relationship 
tever settlement is reached in 
o the future of all of southeast- 
ia and of India. 
erge of Real War—With open 
m raging in the Nciherlands 
dies, richest of the colonial em- 
the southwest Pacific, and with 
itterly and vociferously protest- 
restrictions of British control, it 
Hy clear that the whole of south- 
eastern Asia is on the verge 
fledged warfare. Only ceaseless 
by Britain and, so far, the 
\ of rebellious leaders to unify 
forts while the parent countries 
I disorganized by the war have 
ed the conflict from spreading 
Java. 
d with these critical conditions, 
world is watching the Marshall- 
talks. 
a’s Stake~To Russia, the out- 
S important for several reasons. 
ow has a new 30-year pact with 
ing, providing—among other 
for the recognition of the na- 
povernment of Chiang, for full 
control over strategic Sinkiang 
e along the Soviet border, and 
return of Manchuria to China. 
ew of the widespread suspicion 
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nomic rehabilitation would open huge outlets for our goods. 


that Moscow was supporting the Chi- 
nese Communists and might help to 
establish them solidly in the north and 
west, the Russian-Chinese pact of last 
fall guaranteeing support for Chiang 
was a surprise even to the Chinese. 
e Manchurian Bargain—At least of 
equal importance was the Russian agree- 
ment to get out of Manchuria as quick- 
ly as Chiang officials and troops were 
prepared to come in, restore, and main- 
tain order. Concession to Moscow 
which won this favor is the right to use 
the main Manchurian rail lines, which 
had been built originally by the Czar, 
and to control a naval base and com- 
mercial free port respectively at Port 
Arthur and Dairen. 

Because of the vast coal, iron ore, 
shale oil, timber, and agricultural re- 
sources of Manchuria, and the fact 


that the area was developed by the 
Japanese far beyond any comparable 
zone in China proper, this concession 


covering Manchurna was a 
essential for the Chinese Natior 
they were to have any hop¢ 
their country into an industi 
They desperately need the Man 
raw materials and whatever 
left of the stcel mills and fact 
help provide initial supplics. 
e Soviet Position—Russian reasonii 
the gencrous deal with China i 
tain. 


In part, certainly, it is based on tl 


premise that the Soviet Union h 
a tremendous job of reconstruction 


development at home that it lacks b 


the manpower and the organizing « 
ity to handle anything farther afc 
In part, also, it must be plain 
Moscow that if, during the 30 
covered by the pact with China, 
Russians can modernize their A 
territories, there will still be ti 


ty 


‘ 


; 


share in China’s development. Certain 


the Russians expect by then to be 
stronger bargaining position on 
China issues which may carry o 
arise from changed world conditions 
e Eyes on the West—Meanwhile, « 


move by the western powers in Chin 


will be watched critically by M 
China, rather than castern Europ 
the Middle East, is likely to b 
during the next 20 years the real t 
ing ground of Washington’s ability 
get along with Moscow in an eff 
world security organization. 
To the colomal powers of 

eastern Asia—Britain, Irance, and 


INTERNATIONAL EPISODE IN THE AIR 


Taking off from a De Havilland factory in England, four planes set their cours: 
for Portugal, where a Lisbon company, the Companhia de Transportes Aercos 
is setting up an internal passenger and freight network. Of prewar design, the 
ships are said to be the first civil craft exported from Britain under commercial 
contract since the war's end—and the first in the nation’s drive for world 
markets (BW—Dec.22’45,p112) to earn all-important foreign exchange 


} 
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PREFABS FOR A POLITICO-HOUSING HOLE 


British industry, on the spot—like the Bevin government—to house the nation’s 
bombed-out citizens, is turning to the “prefab” to fill the emergency housing 
hole. One contractor, who built portions of the famous portable breakwaters 
which formed the harbors that surprised the Nazis on D-Day, erects concrete 
wall units (above) around a framework right on the homesite. Then the frame 


moves on—to build the house next door. 


Netherlands—developments in China 
are currently viewed with a mixture of 
feelings. 

If this vast country can be quickly 

unified and normal business resumed, it 
will help to create generally more fav- 
orable conditions in which to negotiate 
settlements with the rebellious native 
leaders. 
e Another Aspect—On the other hand, 
if China were to put its house in order 
and start on the road to a really demo- 
cratic form of government, and toward 
big-scale industrialization, the reper- 
cussions would undoubtedly be unfav- 
orable to the colonial powers unless 
they were prepared quickly and boldly 
to offer equally attractive programs. For 
the present, there are more signs that 
the parent countries will resist such a 
trend. 

American business probably has the 
most direct interest of all in the nego- 
tiations. 

China, with a population of 450 mil- 
lion, is one of the world’s largest poten- 
tial markets. 

e What is Needed—The country is 
desperately in need of economic devel- 
opment. 

Its ships—both coastal and river—have 
been lost in the war or are badly run 
down. 

Railroad transportation—always inade- 
quate for a country as large as China— 
will remain virtually at a standstill un- 
til what little rolling stock remains is 
overhauled and vast new supplies are 
imported. 
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There is virtually no air service except 
that maintained by the United States 
authorities—and yet China is a country 
of great distances such as are comparable 
to those in the U. S. 

e Almost a Standstill—Factory produc- 
tion is virtually at a standstill for lack 
of raw materials and transportation. 

Power plants are limping along on 
part-time schedules for lack of fuel or 
repairs. 

Inflation is completely out of con- 
trol. 

No effective remedies for any of these 

conditions can be put into effect until 
the country is brought under unified 
political control, the currency is reestab- 
lished on a sound basis, and equipment 
can be brought from abroad to speed 
the recovery. 
e America’s Role—It has been apparent 
for a long time that the United States 
is the m8 country which can provide 
either the credit or the technical aid 
on the scale and with the speed de- 
manded by China. 

The prospect for big-scale aid, how- 
ever, will not be bright unless General 
Marshall can assure Washington that 
in the future China will be a better 
risk than experience of the recent past 
would indicate. A loan of $500 million 
provided Chungking several years ago to 
curb inflation is largely used up, but in- 
flation is spreading and long ago passed 
all records. 

e Incentive—The potential outlet for 
U. S. goods, however, is so large that 
there is enormous pressure on Wash- 


ington to do everything poss 
a practical way of helping ( 
onto its feet. 

The U. S. Bureau of Ri 
for instance, has just annou 
Denver administrative offices 
received $250,000 from the ¢ 
of China to cover its costs 
up a vast development of t! 
see Valley Authority-type | 
the Yangtze Valley (BW 
p48). The fact that the pro 
would be larger than Grand ( 
dicates the potential equipm 
that would probably come 
States manufacturers if the | 
be undertaken. 

@ Five-Year Plans—Beyond thi., 
National Resources Commis 
ago (BW—Feb.5'45,p111) present 
Washington officials prelimina 
ports on a series of five-year plans 
set, as an initial goal for Chin 
building of 100,000 miles of 1 
the purchase or building of 
locomotives, at least 300,0( 
cars, and no less than 20,000 pa 
cars. 

The same project called for the 
struction of one million miles of 
way, utilizing at least two milli: “e 
of steel for such things as bridg 
culverts. And to supply the ¢ 
with a network of repair shops 
backbone of light industries, Chi: 
cording to present plans, will ne 
least 90,000 power-driven machine 
in the first five years of the recor 
tion period. 

e What May Come—All these ‘ 
are in the minds of executives wh 
been watching developments. 
Chungking negotiations turn 
successfully as the recent Moscow 
they are likely to be followed 
immediately by discussions of : 
loan for China and specific pla 
technical assistance in developing 
U. S.-aided industrialization pr 
for China. 

Whatever aid is ultimately { 
must be measured as a long-term 
ness risk against not only the » 
cality of the plan for unification ¥ 
Chiang eventually agrees to put 
effect, but also against the backs: 
problems of all of Asia. 

If an effective and profitabie p: 
for putting China on its feet ¢ 
found, it may provide a criteri 
stabilizing all of the Orient an 
expanding vastly the market for | 
goods. 


TRIPARTITE POWER 


LISBON—A tripartite owners 
that’s the unique formula the 5 
government has evolved for finan¢ 
series of new hydroelectric projet 
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Information regarding HOLIDAY may be obtained from HOLIDAY representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office. 
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the Sa THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE - PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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The paper on which HOLIDAY is printed is made especially for this publi- 
cation. It is a 54 lb. coated stock, of fine texture and color and opaque. 

The page size is 9%” x 12%”, on a sheet 10%” x 13%%” overall. The 
magazine will be bound with square back. 

Editorial pages of HOLIDAY will be replete with photographs chiefly 
printed in full color and with many novel innovations in art treatment and 
engraving. The same fine printing qualities will permit advertising illustra- 
tion with unusual beauty and effectiveness. 

There will be no “hangers” in HOLIDAY; that is, all editorial text will 
run to completion. Distribution of articles and features, and make-up will 
assure continuing interest throughout the book. 

It is the purpose of the publishers to produce a magazine of national 
circulation which, from cover to cover, will reflect the holiday spirit of 
America. All modern devices of the graphic arts which contribute to beauty, 


brilliancy and gaiety will be employed. 


First issue of HOLIDAY will reach Charter subscribers and be sold on 
newsstands on February 20. The price will be 50 cents per copy; $5 
a year. Charter subscriptions at $4 per year are now being accepted. 


AMERICA'S MOST VERSATILE DRINK 


100 
PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


Next Time Make It a 
Southern Comfort Manhattan 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


Piling Poper in 

Conjunction 

with Red Giant 
. Liftruck. 


| wy {real name on request) installed in 
his own factory four portable elevators 
each made by a different company. After a 
thorough trying out in the actual service 
called for he took a vote from all concerned. 
The verdict was REVOLVATOR “because it is 
the easiest to operate." 

Numerous other letters testify to 
REVOLVATOR preference for many reasons. 
They all add up to savings in operating costs 
—an important item in this post war era. 


SALES AGENTS: At present we have a few 
choice territories open, 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


Portugal. The government will hold 
one-third share in the newly created 
companies, the utilities one-third, and 
the public one-third. 

The formation of two companies, 
one in the north at Oporto and another 
in the south at Lisbon, marks the mate- 
rialization of long-considered plans for 
the exploitation of the country’s water 
power. War-born coal shortages spurred 
the government in its decision to launch 
the hydro projects. 

Already under construction is the 
first of four dams to be built in the in- 
dustrial. north. Costing about $5,600,- 
000, the Venda Nova dam on the 
Rabagao River will produce approxi- 
mately 145,000,000 kwh. per year from 
40,000-kw. capacity. Completion of 
the project is expected to take four 
years, but partial operation is expected 
in three. Other dams planned for this 
region will be on the Cavado River at 
Paradela, Lavandeiras, and Canicadas. 
The whole project, costing $16,000,000, 
will produce about 100,000 kw. 

A $36,000,000 project in the neigh- 
borhood of Lisbon will harness the 
Zezere River at Cabril, Bouca, Castelo 
de Bode, and Constancia. Engineers 
estimate it will take eight years to com- 
plete. Total output will be 200,000 
kw. 


CANADA 


Loan to Britain 


Long-term credit planned, 
but first problem is to make 
Canadian dollars available for 
England on interim basis. 


OTTAWA-—The first major transac- 

tion of 1946 in Canada will be the 
negotiation of a loan with Britain to 
permit Canadian exports to continue to 
move forward to what has always been 
Canada’s largest or second-largest ex- 
ternal market (positions in which the 
U.S. and the U. K. have alternated). 
e Around $1,500,000,000—Until nego- 
tiations actually begin, as they will on 
the arrival at Ottawa of a British dele. 
gation toward the end of January or the 
beginning of February, any estimate of 
the sums involved contains considerable 
guesswork. 

Taking into account the $700 mil- 
lion which Canada lent to Britain 
early in the war interest free until the 
end of hostilities (of which $550 mil- 
lion is still outstanding), the over-all 
loan figure is expected to be about 
$1,500,000,000. This will cover the 
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- MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMEN)” 


two or three years, during Brit- 
is most acute reconversion period. 
ollar Supply—That is the long-term 
hire. But before the negotiators get 
to settling details on such an 
ingement some easing of the tight- 
of the immediate situation will be 
essary. 
Britain's exact position as far as 
adian dollars are concerned has not 
published, but mutual aid (the 
ninion’s version of lend-lease) ended 
t. 2, and several recent steps, such 
aay to grant import licenses to 
hadian exporters for any but the 
t vital needs, and instructions to 
ish ships not to take on foods and 
plies at Canadian ports, point to a 
dly disappearing store of dollars. 
Dne _ authority claims that the 
ted Kingdom’s supply of Canadian 
ars was exhausted by the end of 
5. 
ff this is correct, there will be two 
inct negotiations. One at the earliest 
ent—possibly by Canadian experts 
in London—would consider making 
nadian dollars available on an in- 
im basis pending the completion of 
task of the negotiators in Ottawa 
ron. 
Needs Pile Up—For the long-term dis- 
sions, the compilation of a budget 
British needs in Canada for 1946 
1947 is required. Before the war, 
ish purchases in Canada were $300 
$400 million a year, but Britain’s 
6 needs of food alone are figured at 
0 million, with large quantities of 
ber and other construction mate- 
, metals, and manufactures needed 
ddition. The 1947 figures will prob- 
be as large. 
o settle for these imports, Britain 
ot likely to earn through ordinary 
ent transactions any more than 
t $250 million a year. Accord- 
y, if Britain’s needs in Canada run 
about $750 million annually for 
6 and 1947, the difference, or $500 
ion a year, must be made up through 
lit advances by Canada. 
avorable Terms—Canada will be 
ed to use its bargaining power to 
re that a loan of this magnitude 
companied by a guarantee that all 
hadian exporters are given as free 
ss as possible to the British market. 
‘othing has been said yet about 
s. Canada is committed, under 
Washington agreement, to offer 
ms at least as favorable as those given 
the U.S. This will result in Can- 
s loan terms to Britain being more 
brable than to other United Nations 
iving credit through the Exports 
cits legislation—just as the United 
es loan to Britain was more favor- 
than similar loans to the other 
ies. 
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AMERICA'S MOST VERSATILE DRINK 4 Portugal. The government will hold e 
Se one-third share in the newly created TREND OF BUSINES 


companies, the utilities one-third, and 
the public one-third. CANADA AND US a 


— 


The formation of two companies, 1935-39 = 100 zi 
one in the north at Oporto and another — 
in the south at Lisbon, marks the mate- COOSA a 3 
rialization of long-considered plans for BUSINESS ACTIVITY eS 
the exploitation of the country’s water 250/11 ——¥ 
power. War-born coal shortages spurred 1 | | 
the government in its decision to launch 200 ee r 
the hydro projects. | | 7 
Already under construction is the 150 
first of four dams to be built in the in- 
dustrial. north. Costing about $5,600,- 100 | 
000, the Venda Nova dam on the : 
Rabagao River will produce approxi- 50 — 4 
mately 145,000,000 kwh. per year from STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
40,000-kw. capacity. Completion of 300 f TI 
the project is expected to take four 
years, but partial operation is expected [| 250 
in three. Other dams planned for this 
(i region will be on the Cavado River at } 20° aE 
Boye ee Paradela, Lavandeiras, and Canicadas. 150 a My 
ie The whole project, costing $16,000,000, 
Next Time Make It a will soniinds eae 100,000 kw. 100 
Southern Comfort Manhattan A $36,000,000 project in the neigh- 50 o/ | wo tee ee 
borhood of Lisbon will harness the MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT. 


Zezere River at Cabril, Bouca, Castelo | 25077] 77 

de Bode, and Constancia. Engineers 1} iy] 

estimate it will take eight years to com- | 200/74 + = 

plete. Total output will be 200,000 | | _——e 

kw. 150}-+ — 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORALION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 100 | 
CANADA ht 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


Enel 
°o 
oN 


Piling Paper in 
Conjunction 
with Red Giant 
. Liftruck. 


re {real name on request) installed in 
his own factory four portable elevators 


° ° 150 “7 
l . Chart eas: 2s. bebe hebeobod i | 
each made by a different company. After @ 
thorough trying out in the actual service 


called for he took a vote from all concerned, 
The verdict was REVOLVATOR “because it ig 
the easiest to operate." 

Numerous other letters testify te 
REVOLVATOR preference for many reasons, 
They all add up to savings in operating costs 
—an important item in this post war era. 
SALES AGENTS: Aft present we have a few 

choice territories open, 


ReEvoLvaATor Co. | 
I 


2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 
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. two or three years, during Brit- 
ISINES 
ls most acute reconversion period. 

Ss ollar Supply—That is the long-term 
US ; re. he g 2 the negotiators get 
to settling details on such an 
gement some easing of the tight- 
of the immediate situation will be 
essary. 
Britain’s exact position as far as 
hadian dollars are concerned has not 
published, but mutual aid (the 
ninion’s version of lend-lease) ended 
t. 2, and several recent steps, such 
aay to grant import licenses to 
adian exporters for any but the 
st vital needs, and instructions to 
ish ships not to take on foods and 
plies at Canadian ports, point to a 
idly disappearing store of dollars. 
Dne - ority claims that the 
ited Kingdom's supply of Canadian 
lars was exhausted by the end of 
5. 
{ this is correct, there will be two 
inct negotiations. One at the earliest 
ent—possibly by Canadian experts 
, in London—would consider making 
adian dollars available on an in- 
im basis pending the completion of 
task of the negotiators in Ottawa 
ron. 
eeds Pile Up—For the long-term dis- 
sions, the compilation of a budget 
British needs in Canada for 1946 
1947 is required. Before the war, 
ish purchases in Canada were $300 
Aen million a year, but Britain’s 
ceeds of ned alone are figured at 


h large quantities of 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 
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DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable January 51, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 15, 1946. 
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Long Established-in 


CALIFORNIA 


A Reliable Firm of 


MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Seeking New Line 


AUTOMOTIVE 
AVIATION 
HARDWARE 
PARTS SUPPLIES EQUIPMENT 
Box 483, Business Week 


68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


available: statistician-economist 

@ STATISTICIAN ECONOMIST. 20 years 
experience with 3 leading companies, Box 480. 
Argentine-representation 
@ ARGENTINA—EXPORT-Import company 
wishes contact manufacturers for import and 
representation in Argentina: chemicals, nov- 
elties, small machinery, plastics. Write Box 
481. 


COTTON 
Serves the World 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION & 


THE MARKETS tinance section-race: 


Despite its notorious habit of double- 
crossing its oracles at the last minute, the 
stock market in the closing days of 1945 
conformed pretty well to the traditional 
late-December pattern. In accordance 
with earlier predictions, prices first dis- 
closed their customary pre-Christmas 
variety of weakness and then their usual 
Christmas-to-New Year rally. 

However, aside from the sensational 

advance scored by the liquor share group 
(Schenley Distillers common, the star per- 
former, soared $29 to a price of $124.50 
in three days) and some of the “special- 
ties,” the 1945 year-end “rally” actually 
wasn’t a very impressive affair. 
@ Rail Average Drops—Dow-Jones’ rail- 
road stock price average, for example, 
was lower when 1945 trading finally came 
to a close than it had been at the start of 
the Christmas holiday sessions. 

Despite the presence of the traditional 
Christmas-New Year’s advance, the util- 
ity index rose only slightly during the 
period. And much of the advance scored 
by the industrial average was due more 
to the exuberance of market participants 
in their day-after-Christmas Big Board 
operations than to any persistent year- 
end buying trend. 

Ordinarily January sees prices on the 
move toward higher levels due to the de- 
mand for securities generated by a desire 
to reinvest year-end dividend and interest 
payments or other funds received as one 
ycar closes and another opens. 

@ Not So Sure—Many Wall Strecters, 
however, aren’t so sure now that this 
traditional “reinvestment rally” will be 
seen in 1946. They say much of the 
normal December tax-sclling was post- 
poned until early this year to take advan- 
tage of the new lower income tax rates, 


pr mae mR OR HS 
. . Red Sage 


and they are not so certain such 
may not have a greater-than-usual 
on market prices in view of ¢ 
concern over labor troubles ai 
possible retarding effect on bot! 
production and corporate profits. 
Another factor which may hay 
market price potentialities for 
is the recent growing fear that | 
may be hampered by an extens 
at least some OPA controls bevonc | 
30 next. It has been very noticeab 
official Washington, the general 
(according to public opinion polls 
labor favor such action. Some 1 
scers sce a chance that the lag of 
behind wages will last perhaps six n 
longer than many stock market | 
pants may have been figuring on. 
@ Long-Term Optimism—So far a 
major longer term upward price tre: 
is concerned, however, Wall Strect ; 
worricd. It points to the huge an 
of liquid resources which it claim 
have to be invested eventually and : 
the record corporate earnings and « 
dends it expects the first “free” px 
years to bring. The Street is puzzled 
over the nearby price trend. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...167.2 165.2 167.2 
Railroad .... 63.9 64.8 
Utility 2.8 81.9 84.5 


Bonds 
Industrial ... : 23. 122.9 
Railroad .... b 7.8 117.6 
Utility f . 115.9 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


‘st of Living 
Washington woman, who is in a 
icularly good position to know what 
is talking about, thinks that Busi- 
Week should take another look at 
e of the bugs in the government's 
of-living index. She writes: 
‘Stories on these that I have read in 
ress don’t even begin to show the 
lent to which the peculiar weighting 
the index components may distort 
evidence that it has to offer on the 
e level at a time like this. 
‘For example: At the time the cloth- 
components of the index were se- 
ted and weighted (the last major re- 
ion was around 1938, I think) no 
ms of children’s clothing, or only a 
» few, were included in the sample 
d. The reason was that, in normal 
es, basic items of children’s clothing 
ch as overalls, underwear, and shoes 
bchave much the same pricewise as 
ilar items of mer’s and women’s 
thing. 
“Came the war, however, and WPB 
d OPA made a particularly drastic ef- 
to hold down prices on children’s 
bthing. There is no question but that 
s program really succeeded—as in no 
er line of goods in the textile field. 
pay less for my children’s overalls, 
derwear, and pajamas, etc., today 
an I did 18 months ago, and they are 
infinitely better quality despite the 
tinuing deterioration in other lines. 
“But the net result of all this effort 
just exactly nil so far as the Bureau 
Labor’s cost-of-living index is con- 
med. 
“BLS officials are, of course, more 
mscious than anyone else of the in- 
’s deficiencies. But they just haven’t 
d the money to make the necessary 
airs,” 


outh American Way 


From a Chilean correspondent comes 
report that should be of special inter- 
to those who do business in that 
untry, of general interest to all man- 
ement men who ponder the old and 
miliar hankering of governments for 
e writes: 
“Despite Chile’s cry for foreign capi- 
1, labor and government alike are still 
ilty of discrimination against foreign 
and foreign —— and de- 
opment of utilities. One bill, recently 
troduced into the Chilean Senate, 
lls for participation of labor in the 
anagement of all Chilean corporations 
the gift of 10% of the stock of the 
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corporation to the union in its field, the 
10% providing a seat on the board of 
directors of the company. 

“The same bill requires a company 
having a capital in excess of 80 million 
pesos to give a 5% annual bonus to its 
local union regardless of profit. There 
is only one such company capitalized for 
that sum, the U. S.-controlled Com- 
pania Chilena de Electricidad, which 
has been operating without profits. 

“Another bill being fostered would 
prevent the entrance into Chile of U. S. 
printed magazines and books in Spanish. 
It is aimed at the powerful Selecciones 
del Reader’s Digest, which currently 
enjoys a larger circulation in Chile than 
any locally printed magazine (100,000). 

“Observers say that the first sign of 
a possible change in Chilean govern- 
ment attitude toward its powerful labor 
groups was Vice-President Duhalde’s 
realistic handling of the mining strikes 
which were illegally declared the week 
President Rios left for the U.S. After 
several days of discussions with govern- 
ment labor mediators, all of which got 
no place. Duhalde ordered the Army 
to take over and run the mines, allowed 
the mining companies to dismiss all 
striking employees not immediately re- 
turning to work. The miners, amazed 
at the audacity of a supposed popular 
front acting president, went back to 
work. Conservatives and middle roaders 
said that a new day was dawning.” 


Fair Enough 


Our recent Trend-page discussion of 
the case for congressional approval of 
the American loan to Great Britain 
(BW—Dec.15’45,p120) has brought a 
good many letters from readers. One 
from a Canadian, A. L. Dawe, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the St. 
Maurice Valley Paper Co. of Montreal, 
sounds a note that we were gratified to 
find in several of these letters—‘“This 
statement is, in my opinion, the fairest 
presentation of a very complicated sub- 
ject.” Mr. Dawe adds: 

“If they are to listen to the anti- 
British press in the United States and 
the anti-American press in England, the 
peoples in the United States and Great 
Britain will be in a very unhappy and 
confused state of mind. 

“I don’t think the average English- 
man feels that he should get a loan for 
nothing, but he has not the advantage 
of reading Business Week and, there- 
fore, ‘he does not understand the situ- 
ation fully and feels uneasily that he is 
being outsmarted and out-traded.” 


Can FOREMAI 
and STEWARD 
pull together? 


This book shows how they can—and why it 
is to the best interests of management and 
employees— 

It tells the foreman where he stands—what 
he should do and what he shouldn't do—and 
how best to get his job done while building 
and maintaining smooth relations with the 
steward— 

It is the first book to bring the foreman 
practical methods aimed directly, plainly 
and simply at the critical and important 
area of his daily bargainings with the 


steward— 
Just Published 


WHEN FOREMAN AND 
STEWARD BARGAIN 


By GLENN GARDINER 


Company 


Vice President, Forstmann Woolen 
194 pages, 55, x 834, $2.00 


This book helps the foreman play his important 
part in collective bargaining, at the front 
gs of contact with the union steward. 
elps him understand his own and the other fel 
low’s position so that mutual respect and coo 
tion may be built up. It explains what unioniza- 
tion means and how it affects him as a part of 
management. It provides him with the practical 
methods for all sorts of situations, that will help 
him preserve his prestige and maintain production 
standards, while effectively dealing with the many 
day-to-day bargaining problems he encounters, 


Get the facts, pointers, methods 
you need from 21 
practical chapters dealing with: 


—rights and duties of the union steward 
—dtoreman’s responsibilities under the Labor Relations 


et 

—how the foreman can maintain proper prestige 
—how to win the steward’s confidence and cnoperation 
—what tactics to use to maintain discipline 
—how to get the steward’s help in maintaining quatity 
—how to get the steward’s help in dealing with problem 
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THE TREND 


NO WONDER HE WAS EXCITED 


Louis Stark of the New York Times reported that 
when Lloyd K. Garrison, the chairman of the panel 
appointed by President Truman to look into the General 
Motors strike, received the President’s pronouncement 
that the panel should consider the company’s capacity 
to pay the 30° wage increase sought by the United 
Automobile Workers, C.1.0., he was “barely able to 
suppress his excitement.” 

Stark did not report just why Garrison was so excited. 
It occurs to us, however, that he may have been having 
a good old-fashioned case of the heebie jeebies upon 
being actually confronted by the task of digging into the 
issue of capacity to pay a wage increase in a competitive 
industry such as the automotive industry and coming up 
with an intelligent and responsible conclusion about 
its significance. 


© And well he might. For it is one thing and a relatively 
comfortable thing to shout to see the “arithmetic,” as 
Walter Reuther of the U.A.W. quaintly calls the finan- 
cial records of the company, and imply that failure to 
show it is tantamount to a confession of being filthy 
rich. It’s quite another to get it and then know what 
to do with it. In fact that operation involves a lot of 
problems for which no one has answers. 

Let’s assume, for example, that study of the General 
Motors “arithmetic”—which, incidentally, no member 
of the Garrison panel is technically equipped to handle 
—shows that the company could, on the basis of its 
profits record of the last year, pay the wage increase 
sought by the union without going into the red. (This 
assumption involves absolutely no judgment on the feasi- 
bility of such an adjustment.) Then what? Does the 
panel find that the wage increase is in order? Certainly 
not if it is a responsible body, as we assume it is. 


@ One thing it must immediately consider is the effect 
of such an increase on the other companies in the indus- 
try. Can they afford to pay it? If not, the payment of 
the increase by the biggest company in the industry 
would knock the rest of the industry topsy turvy, and 
in a way which even the U.A.W., which has members 
working for the other companies, too, would find com- 
pletely distasteful. So that gets the panel in the Gen- 
eral Motors case into the business of looking at the 
“arithmetic” of the automotive industry generally. 

Let’s assume that when that titanic accounting job is 
done it indicates that, judged on the basis of recent 
performance, a wage increase of 10% or 15% could be 
made without putting more than a small fraction of the 
industry in the red. Then is the job of the panel done? 
On the contrary, it’s barely begun. 
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What's happened in the past, and particularly . pg 
consisting primarily of a completely abnormal war perio 
tells very little about what's going to happen in 
future. So that puts the panel in the business of fox 
casting. What is going to be the volume of producti 
in the automotive industry? What are going to be ¢ 
costs apart from labor? Are the workers going to hj 
the ball, or is the amount of loafing on the job whi 
prevailed during the war in many automotive planj 
going to continue? 


® Let’s assume that the panel obtains what seems to 

satisfactory guesses about the answers to these and man 
other key crystal ball questions needed to gage the futuy 
prospects of the automotive industry. Then is it througl 
By no means; it must still go into the whole question 

the proper rate of profit for the company and the indw 
try. What rate is needed to assure that the requirement 
of the industry for new investment will be met? De 
ing with that question, which they cannot duck if the 
are to do a responsible job, casts the members of th 
panel in the role of investment bankers, in which the 
are all completely devoid of experience. If it is to } 
done properly they must, of course, consider the prof 
position and prospects not merely of the automotiy 
industry but industrv generally. For the automotive in 
dustry must compete for capital in the general market 

We're running out of space and we have only started 
the barest catalog of what the General Motors panel 
any other of the President’s fact-finding panels is really 
against when it tackles the question of ability to pa 
wage increases. 

It is easy to understand why, for competitive reason 
the General Motors Corp. or any other company in 
competitive industry does not want outside fact finde 
going through its “arithmetic.” But given men of goof 
faith and goodwill as fact finders, we’re not sure but tha 
the best thing to do would be to give them the “arith 
metic” and the terrific set of problems involved in doing 
anything intelligent with it. We are sure that it woul 
convince a lot of them that there are virtues in a co 
petitive adjustment of prices, wages, and profits whid 
have not been enough appreciated. 


@ As a public member and then as chairman of the N 
tional War Labor Board, Garrison got a glimpse of whal 
a government agency is up against in trying to determine 
ability to pay wage increases, something which the boar 
always refused to consider though employers often pled 
with it to do so. Consequently it’s no wonder he wa 
excited when actually set to doing such a job. It’s 
staggering assignment. 
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